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E invite our readers now to enter 
with us the Rezaissance Courts 
of the Crystal Palace. They 





eS ead and pious feeling which they 
have seen in the works of the earlier period, 
but they will nevertheless find forms of beauty, 
and much to interest. We give an engraving of the 
principal Court,* but shall confine ourselves on 
the present occasion to some observations on the 
growth and progress of the style. 

Whilst, in northern Europe, one remarkable 
style of architecture, through its various stages, 
culminated and declined—in Italy, changes were 
being effected of very different outward cha- 
racter, but which were not the less destined 
ultimately to influence England and the whole 
continent. We have seen that Gothic architec- 


ture in Italy was a foreign importation, and it | 


retained that character. It was adopted by 
two of the religious orders, the Franciscans and 
the Dominicans, and the labours of the greatest 
artists of the time were exercised upon it ; but 
the recollection of ancient art, no less than the 
prestige of the Roman name, had survived the long 


night in which all learning had been eclipsed. | 


The study of the antique revived, though the 
great works of sculpture in Rome still remained 
where they had been buried. 
near the middle of the fifteenth century, Poggio 


will miss there the symbolism | 


ing ourselves of what later art has—however 
unsuccessfully in particular cases—endeavoured 
to supply. There is a lesson to be gained by 
observation of certain excellences, but there is 
no going back. 

Doubtless, had the Italian Gothie architec- 
ture ever been fully infused with the spirit of 
the Gothic system, we might have had to regret 
more than we do its speedy subversion. But 
the very advantages of position as regards the 
antique, prevented a full amalgamation between 
classical architecture and Gothic sculpture. 
Nicola Pisano, with all his merits as a sculptor, 
was never either able to dispense with the old 
JSorms, or wholly conscious of the value of 
nature combined with right use of the antique. 
His successors lost something of his learning, 
but gained in that sentiment, which appears to 
have created the beauty of the true Gothic 
sculpture, far advanced at that early period, as 
it would seem, even in England. No true 
union, however, of Italian art and Tedescan 
was perfected. It was hardly to be looked for, 
and was, perhaps, not even to be desired. 

The revival of classical art was sure at one 
time to follow the revival of classical learning 





which we should not even reach to, by divest-' 


are not aware what there is to justify this 
opinion. Besides, the “balusters” there, are 
not in one of the usual forms, but are merely 
diminutive columns. ; 

The architectural style of Brunelleschi was, 
in truth, a revival of the Romanesque and Lom- 
bardic architecture. The old church of the 
Apostoli at Florence was the type to which he 
reverted, and the noble church of Santo Spirito 
has as much due to the artist’s mind, as to the 
basilicas of Rome. To the design of Arnolfo 
for the dome of Santa Maria del Fiore, which he 
carried out, he added the ¢ambour, or drum of the 
dome,—a feature not due to his studies of the 
Pantheon, and the first step to the result 
attained by the same form as treated by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Alberti amongst the early 
architects, and Palladio amongst the later, were 
not less remarkable for their knowledge of the 
Roman works; but all that we need say of 
them here, may be limited to the fact that many 
of their designs have a certain resemblance to 
the antique, though they have even more, features 
of their own. The particular combination of 
| major and minor orders devised by Palladio, as 
| Seen in the Basilica of Vincenza, shows very 
strikingly, how an architect may derive all the 


Even as late as | 


and literature; and unless we are prepared to | members of a composition from previous works, 
consider as an unmixed disadvantage what took | and yet produce an effect truly novel and original. 
place in the one case, we should not repine at| But we are getting on to the sixteenth cen- 
what occurred in art. What did occur, in fact, | tury, as it may appear, whilst our present notice 
was very different from what has been often| should refer to the fifteenth. The truth is that 
represented. Oh! that the “revival” of Gothic | the historical sequence of style is less clearly 
architecture in the nineteenth century had as | marked, or at least the architecture has not the 
much of the true re-birth as the Rinascimento| character of regular progression, such as may 
of classical architecture! Modestly called a| be remarked in other cases. Thus the style 
| “revival,” developed, indeed, in great part, if not | which we should commonly designate “ Renais- 


Bracciolini could discover but six antique wholly, out of the remains of antiquity, it was a 
statues. ivery different thing, alas! from what we see 

Early, however, in the thirteenth century, we | everywhere around us. We find it even stated 
find that the Pisans had made their commercial | jn @ recent publication, to which the author’s 
intercourse with countries once under the | name gives authority, and we know it is no un- 
Roman sway, subservient to the collection of a | common view, that the characteristic of the 
large number of works, and from these the | Cinque-cento art, “the real goal of the 


Pisani, though Gothic architects, formed a style | Renaissance,” was the exclusion of all elements | 


of sculpture which had mainly the character | pot of the classic ages. It may be so in one 
of the antique. The predominance of sculpture | sense ; but what would modern art be, possessed 
as an element in architecture remained, the | of 4 power of recombination, like that which 
architect and sculptor were one and the same! moulded the forms of classical architecture ? 
individual, and it must be allowed that never | Such a power is the most valuable of possessions ; 
were these two arts in their mutual relations, | there is no exercise of genius without it; it is 
more fortunately cireumstanced, in some re-| itself invention. Thus the very artists who dug 
spects, than during this early period. (out the fragments of column and entablature 

Whatever the merit or otherwise, of the Gothic | from the filth of Rome, who regarded the autho- 
architecture of Italy, or the defects of sculpture | rity of Vitruvius, or calculated proportions of 
in other parts of Europe, as to anatomical cor-| orders by modules and minutes, were precisely 
rectness, neither art has regained the especial | those who year by year, were adding forms and 
value which it had everywhere by the union | elements, which at least are not those generally 
under the Gothic system. 


have somewhere read, a group without a back-/| Vitruvius. Thus, whatever may have been the 
ground seems little more than a chimney orna- | case as to ornament, the progress of architecture 


c It is the existence | characteristic of the old Roman architecture, or, 
of a purpose which makes high art ; and as we | of which mention can be found in the works of 


ment at best. 

Moreover, there were attributes of excel- 
lence which seem to germinate in the early 
growth, in all countries where art is destined to 
reach a flourishing state of cultivation. The 
outline of the matured leaf is not perfected, 
before the earlier development at the stem has 
been touched by the progress of decay. 


seems to us rather from, than towards the repro- | 


| duction of the mere classical orders. We should 
| indeed not conceal from those who have studied 
the orders, as though comprising the whole 
| expression of the Roman style, that there is very 
‘much more than these mere forms to be found— 
| both in Italy and the extremities of the empire ; 
‘and if we suppose that the view of Brunelleschi 


So far, then, as the recognition of certain! and his fellows, extended to works of a late 
higher qualities of art is concerned, those are | period, we may find many of the details which 
right who have great admiration of the works | were developed by the medisval Italians. Still 
of the thirteenth century. Unfortunately, how-| without going very deeply into the question, 
ever, there are essentials, which some overlook, | enough may be found in the architecture of the 


required to expand the conception of the sketch | so-called “revival,” that is very different to what | 
into the finished work of architecture, sculp- | we know of ancient Roman examples. Surely, | 
It is this technical but there is such originality of treatment in the. 
necessary process, that later art has to effect. Strozzi Palace, and other buildings at Florence | 


ture, or painting. 


The old spirit will, perhaps, evaporate, but the | and Sienna,—in the rich and boldly-projecting 
object is necessarily to be pursued. Incomplete-| cornices, and in the use of balustrades. The 
ness is ever far from being the purpose of art, | earliest example of the latter, on the Pitti 
and what we admire in the early work—supple- | Palace, by those who assume that Brunelleschi 
mented by our own thoughts—is exactly that had no originative talent, has been supposed to 
| have been derived from some old work ; but we 





* Bee page 451. 


,sance,” prevailed down to a late period in the 
| Sixteenth century, more especially in France. 
| Some architects, like Cellini, practised two dis- 
itinct styles,—Renaissance and Italian. The 
‘doors in the Italian vestibule in the Crystal 
| Palace, from the Cancellaria, are, not without 
‘reason, placed with works of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, though the Roman palace was designed 
by Bramante at the close of the fifteenth century. 
In the last few years of the fifteenth century even, 
must we place the earlier works of Raffaelle 
and Michelangelo. 

The history of ornament alone, does not pre- 
sent the same oscillations of influence in its 
progress: but here we should acknowledge the 
debt which we think, all students are under to 
the Professor of Ornament at the Department 
of Art, whose elucidation of the several charac- 
teristics of the Renaissance and its off-shoots, 
in the course of his lectures, exhibits, we think, 
perceptive and analytical powers of no mean 
order. Those who would understand the branch 
of architecture referred to, cannot do better 
than examine the collection of casts at Marl. 
borough House, where much will be found that 
is not at the Crystal Palace ; and the Illustrated 
Catalogue lately published, we may say, con- 
tains some portion of the explanation to which 
we have referred.* The work has a consider- 
able number of illustrations, and is cheap at 
ls. We cannot say there are xo defects of 
drawing in it; but these are not numerous ; 
and it is, we think, highly creditable to the 
officers of the department and the young ladies. 

Therefore, looking at the Renaissance Court 
itself,—just as we should have erred in forming 
ideas of certain other styles of architecture from 
ornamental details or partial exemplification, so 
should we misapprehend the character of art 
during the period which now concerns us, did we 
regard only the specimens in the several “ Renais- 
sance” and “Italian” Courts. As we have 
‘endeavoured to show, observation of the mere 
‘mouldings and structural members of the archi- 


| * Board of Trace Department of Science and Art :—“ Catalogue 

| of the Ornamental Casts of the Renaissance Styles ; being Part of 

| the Collections of the Department.” By R. N. Wornum, keeper. 

| With Iustrations on Wood. engraved by Female Students ofthe 
Wood Engraving Class. Published by Authority. Longman 
and Co. 
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tecture of the fifteenth century, and of the 
Renaissance ornament, might lead to opposite 
deductions. 


but the principle of natural imitation had been 
commenced still earlier by Jacopo della Quercia, 
who died in 1424, Respecting his influence, we 








right, is from the Certosa, at Pavia, as are many 
of the architectural details of the court. Near 


|it is the enclosure of a Well from the Ducal 


We are met at once in our inquiry, by the have the direct testimony of Vasari. The altar | Palace, Venice, surmounted by the — of the 


perversions of a phraseology very embarrass- tomb, however, in the collection was not exe- |‘ goose man” from Nuremberg. 
ing in all cases, to the architectural stu- cuted before 1413. During this early period, the second Well from the Ducal 


dent, but which we hardly know how to 


Grotesque, improperly termed “ Arabesque” or- 


ere is a 
| alace, on the 
und are two single 


opposite side. In the fore, 


rectify. The term “ Renaissance,” like many | nament, which led the way ultimately to that seen | figures, female and male, from the series which 
others, has been used in more senses than one. | in the works in the Loggie of the Vatican by surround the tomb of the Emperor Maximilian 
Applied to the revival of classical art, it has Raffaelle, seems to have been introduced. The at Innspruck; and behind these are the St. John 
been made to embrace—scarcely “an epoch,” as | elaborate panels of the pilasters from the Cer- | (left) and the David (right), by Donatello, both 
we venture to consider, but—a long peried of tosa, in the collection, show these several ele- beautiful works. The original of the Vase 


gestation. During this period was practised 


ments of design. The scroll form is, however, 


'Fountain in the centre is from the Chateau de 


a varying character of ornament, classed under common; and here the serpentine character of Gaillon, now in Paris. The copy we have here 
the other application of the word “Renaissance.” | the Gothic scroll is exchanged for one ap-_ is in terra cotta, executed by Mr. Blashfield.* 


We might say, that the progression was towards 
‘a definite epoch, and ‘haft—the complete re- 


proachinz nearer to the Roman character. Re- 


| presentation, and not symbolism, was the object 
establishment of classical art, assumed to be the in the treatment of relievos: and instances of | 
characteristic of the sixteenth century; and we the application of perspective are shown in| 
can indeed hardly attach too much importance’ some extraordinary works in the collection. ' 
to the admiration of ancient literature and art | 


The arrangement of receding planes was ma- 


which became one of the great characteristics | naged with great skill by Ghiberti, but ulti- 
of the Cinque-cento period. Rome speedily mately formed part of that confusion between 
gave forth more of the remains of antiquity the several branches of art which has never 
than were first found by Poggio Bracciolini. since, been wholly corrected. The rules of 
He himself discovered the manuscript of perspective had been lately demonstrated by 
Vitruvius. Men were enamoured of ancient Paolo Uccello, of Florence, as the “ Handbook” 
art; studied from it—imitated it. But that was | says,—by Brunelleschi, according to others. 

not all. We have endeavoured to show, that|the former had been the discoverer, as he 


the greatest ardour of investigation which per- 
haps the world has known, did not make men | 
forget that they were artists. There is some 
resemblance between the frescoes of Raffaelle, 
in the Italian Court, and the decorations of the 
Pompeian House,—between the designs which 
/,e wade, and the drawings which he collected 
from the baths of Titus; but there is not positive 
identity. ‘The world has said differently: but 
here is one of the uses of the Crystal Palace : 
the works are under the same roof, and may be 
eompared. Give all the credit that can be 
fairly given to the old model, and great will be 
the evidence of art and of mental conception 
which will remain. These merits in the modern 
works are, we may say, accurately set forth in 
the Handbook to the Italian Court. Therefore, 
though it is right to say that true Cinque-cento 
art, as opposed to that called “ Renaissance,” 
is characterised by the absence of all elements 
not those of the antique, it is not to be assumed 
that art was dead ; and it is least of all to be 
assumed in the case of architecture. And that 
statement is not to be modified by the fact that, 
as practised, true “ Renaissance” and Cinque- 
cento art were concurrent as styles, and even, 
as of course also, intermingled. 

‘The earliest architecture of the Renaissance 
period then was, as we have shown, formed con- 
currently with a patient investigation of Roman 
remains. The style of the Roman palaces, 
availed itself of the best features of the Floren- 
tine school, and improved still further in general 
character, upon the antique. Peruzzi, San- 
michele, Sansovino, and others, all modified 
details, introduced new forms, and impressed 
each a different character upon their designs. 
The same may be said of Palladio, than whom 
no one was more distinguished for the use he 
made, at the same time, of the antique. An 
odd illustration or so, from the progress of 
structural architecture during the general period 
of “the revival” has been given in the Italian 
Courts; and the “ Hand-books,” with no inade- 
quate skill in moderate space, endeavour to 
supply the rest. Let us try to give what 
our readers will expect—our own help to the 
examination of that which is more sufliciently 
illustrated. 

In the architecture of Italy of the period 
which we noticed in a former article, the prin- 





i : é } 
was born in 1397, the discovery must have 


taken place early in his life, and close before 
the application of the principles by Ghiberti. 
In other respects, the characteristics of the 
Trecento period wereretained, and amongst them, 
tracery or interlaced work is very common. 
Mr. Wornum also puts the introduction of the 
cartouch or scrolled shield—which became so 
common at a later date, as in the style of 
James I.—to the date 1450. Medallions with 
yortraits were still earlier. Such was the 
etishannin style, the commencement of the 
Renaissance. 

The several elements which have been named, 
developed themselves with varying prominence, 
so as to cause remarkable differences. At this 
period Gothic architecture was in vogue through- 
out the whole of northern Europe, and it was 
not till changes were taking place in the archi- 
tecture of Italy, that the original Renaissance 
influence passed to France and other countries. 
Whilst in Italy, a style was developed by the 
Renaissance in which the cartouches and strap- 
work were rejected ; elsewhere they became the 


unless their attention were 
several points in the question, would discover 


Elizabethan vestibule, skilfully arranged from 
Holland House, under the same general head of 
Renaissance, as the elaborate ornament and 
sculpture of the Certosa at Pavia, or even as 
that of the Chateau d’Anet and the Chateau de 
Gaillon. In the sixteenth century, indeed, the 
cartouche, the scpolled shield and tracery, were 
the prominent characteristics of the Renaissance 
of that period, rather than the natural, or the 
revived classical, elements of the same style. 
Those formed the characteristic of the Cinque- 
cento. In the English style of the time of | 
Elizabeth, the strap and shieldwork are pro- | 
minent, whilst in the architecture of James I. | 
the pierced shield alone, is the generai form. 

We are not likely to controvert the arguments | 
in faveur of the union of architect and orna- | 


mentist; but it is curious, that whilst the Cinque- | 
cento style produced little that was valuable in | 
the way of furniture; the Renaissance was | 
turned to good account in that respect ; and in 


France it has remained till this day. It pre- | 





cipal features had been the scroll-work of foliage 
—chiefly conventional —and intricate inter- 
lacings, in later styles called strapwork. The 
round arch and the pointed arch were both used, 
and, in some measure also, the orders. Byzan- 
tine and Saracenic influences were both observ- 
able.—The next step in ornament was similar to 
what took place in our own country. Conven- 
tional forms were no longer the rule, but natural 
forms were the direct models of imitation. This 
new condition is fully expressed in the bronze 
gates to the Baptistery at Florence, by Ghiberti, 
casts of which are shown. The originals were gilt. 

These gates, the second executed by Ghiberti, 


were commenced in 1425 and finished in 1452 ; window at the extremity of the view, on the, 


vailed, as we have suggested, concurrently with | 
the production of some of the best works of | 
Italian architecture in France,—so that men like | 
| Cellini could be Italian Cinque-centisti in their 
great statues in bronze, and Renaissance artists 
in minor metal work and jewellery. 

We have thought these preliminary remarks 
important to a correct apprehension of the | 
several styles exhibited ; waa 


| 


in a future article | 
we shall examine what there is in the courts | 
themselves. 

Our view represents the Renaissance Court 
as seen looking towards the nave, and includes 
the loggia. The facade next the nave is from 
the Hotel Bourgtheroulde at Rouen. The 








most prominent characteristics ; and few persons, | 
directed to the’ 


the reason for classing the architecture of the | 


| 
| 








ON THE PRESENT STATE OF TASTE 
IN ORNAMENTAL DESIGN.+ 
The putting together of diffe- 
rent objects to form a design, is 
a common fault ; and we may see 
a chandelier, composed of a con- 
catenation of vases, lyres, and 
other things ; the whole attached 
to, or separated from, the ceiling 
by a misplaced eagle, a hand, or 
| other object quite at variance with 
the rest. 
| To copy some utensil in order 
to make one for a totally different 
| purpose, and in a different mate- 
| rial, is another sign of poverty of invention; as 
777 when a porcelain bowl imitates 
the yellow colour, and the con- 
struction of a wooden tub, 
which is rendered still more objectionable if it 
affects to be bound with blue ahen in lieu of 
hoops. False pretences are always bad, both in 
a moral and artistic point of view. Of a similar 
_kind is a bed-candlestick, made of two shells, 


| with a branch of coral tortured into a handle; 









} 


| 
} 


| 


| 





or a golden boot, with bootjack, intended to deco- 
rate a lady’s writing-table, and to perform the 
duty of a box of lucifers; and as Romans sinned 
in designing for a lamp a human sandalled foot 
of bronze, the same is adopted by us for some 
other equally irrelevant purpose. Thus decipit 
exemplar vitiis imitabile. 

Nor are we alone in this inconsistency. The 
combination of incongruous objects is not want- 
ing in France. Thus a clock is composed of 
-unmeaning elements, often with figures equally 
‘at variance with the idea, aud with the dimen- 
|sions, of a dial-plate; or it takes the form of 
,a chariot wheel, or a sun flower, for no other 

reason than because they suit its shape; as 
the hermit crab takes possession of an unoccu- 
|pied shell. Lamps and other articles of use, 
/are Similarly composed ; love of decoration too 
often in that country overbalancing what is 
‘necessary or useful, so that goon orna- 
‘ments are frequently contrasted with a de- 
ficiency of the most common requisites in 
the unseen portions of a house. This was 
also the case in the houses of ancient Rome ; 
and in the same apartments where “gold and 
ivory shone forth,” where the external decora- 
tion that caught the eye was splendid and 
costly, objects not intended to be seen were 
common and unfinished. It must, however, be 
admitted that Greek and Etruscan taste had in- 
troduced there a prevalence of good form in 
ordinary utensils; and the saucepan and the 
strainer, the amphora and the lamp, were as re- 
markable for their elegance as for their finish ; 
and it would be difficult to find among them the 
uncouth forms of our wine-bottles, or of the usual 
utensils in our houses. It was, however, to 
others more polished than themselves that the 
Romans were indebted for their selection of 
good works ; and as taste was not natural to 
them, but acquired, they sought them as a 
luxury. Greece, therefore, was plundered in 
order that Romans might gratify a pride rather 
than a pleasure in their possession. Indeed, 
they were so far from real appreciation of art, 
that they spoilt what they borrowed whenever 
* Some specimens of terra cott, exhibited by Mr. Blashfield ia 


the industrial department deserve notice aud praise. 
+ See page 410, ante, 
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they attempted any change in it, as their archi- 
tecture sadly demonstrates ; and though Horace 
affects to say they painted and danced more 
skilfully than the Greeks, they were always 
deficient in art. Their ealling was, as they 
boasted, conquest; and Virgil has given their 
sentiments in these well-known lines,— 
**Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 


He tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos :"’ 


which end with the most odious doctrine of a 


savage conqueror, that no mercy was to be| 


shown to a people who dared to defend their 
liberty. 

The Etruscans, on the other hand, appreciated 
the arts they had derived from Greece ; and 
whether or no an early Pelasgic relationship 
may have contributed towards their original 
taste, aided by an influx of Greek settlers 
at a later period, they became the zealous 
encouragers of Greek talent, and often its 
successful imitators. And this, with the per- 
vading Greek element in Magna Grecia, may 
well account for the taste inherited by the 
Italians. For though a blank period intervened, 
taste was inherited by them; nor did they 
imitate the antique without having a capacity 
for feeling its intention; and while they have 
surpassed all others in copying from classical 
models, they have also given to painting a grace 
of design, and a grandeur of conception, to 
which no others have attained, and which we may 
presume was never surpassed, if even equalled, 
in Greece. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that Greek 
legends alone offer subjects for high art: the 
history of no country is defictent in them; 
and many scenes from a Dante, a Milton, a 
Shakspere, a Spenser, or other poets, and, 
above all, from the Bible and Testament, are 


far superior to any of a classical age. | 


Christian story abounds in feelings of a far more 


exquisite and exalted kind; and it is to be! 


regretted that modern sculpture has been inter- 
fered with by the imitation of Pagan ideas. 
It is the fault of modern days that the 
antique is too slavishly copied; and that sub- 
jects for which we can have no real feeling 
are forced upon us, to the discouragement of 
effortsof independent genius. An ideal figure of 
youthful beauty must be a nymph; exquisite 


form in man or woman must be confined to! 


a heathen deity; the emblems of death must 
be Pagan; and that most graceful con- 
ception, the angel, must give place to some 
ancient one, with which we have no kind 
of sympathy. Natural talent and invention 
are thus cramped; and the “servile herd 
of imitators” excite our anger and ridicule, 
by an exclusive and affected admiration of what 
to them is a conventional idea. 

It is well to contemplate “day and 
night” the merits of “ Greek models,” and to 
comprehend the real sentiments that guided 
their talented authors; but this differs widely 
from mere imitation, which, after all, only pro- 
duces an inferior copy, and depends on the eye, 
without calling forth the efforts of the mind. 

What, indeed, can be more ridiculous than 
representing our kings and conquerors in the 
garb of ancient heroes? It only finds a parallel 
in the Greek temples represented by old masters 
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rider, sew so admirably in his saddle, the 
resemblance of a horse to a horse (both of them 
rare in equestrian statues), and the oneness of 
pasar pg in the whole subject, are unper- 
| ceived ; and even the secondary recommendation 
| it possesses, of not being placed too high above 
| the eye, has been tah fault with, merely 
because custom has sanctioned the mistake of 
sacrificing art to honour, or to caprice, by an 
over-elevated position. For it is an obvious | 
error to place an equestrian statue at such a) 
height, that the soles of the rider’s boots | 
}and the belly of the horse shall be pre- 
| sented to the spectator as its most con- 
/spicuous features; or (if looked at from aj} 
|proper distance), that it shall cease to be | 
; distinctly seen. What, again, is more incon- 
| sistent than raising a statue ona column? where 
neither the art of the sculptor, nor the features | 
of the hero, can be discovered; and no greater | 
poverty of invention can be shown, than by | 
extracting one member of a_ building, and | 
depriving it of the office for which it was created, 
of supporting an entablature, in order that it 
may render the individual it exalts almost 
invisible ; while, “‘ sfans pede in uno,” it might be 
the solitary remnant of a ruined temple. This 
was the result of Roman bad taste, which also 
introduced the truncated column to support a 
bust, in lieu of its own head. 

Deficiency of taste, and a total misunder- 
| Standing of proper sentiment, are also frequently 
| Shown in the treatment of funereal monuments. 

It is a mistake, and a disagreeable one, to repre- 
| sent the person thus honoured as a dead corpse : 
| this can only convey a painful impression ; and 

it is not his body that was honoured in life, but 
| his virtues, his mind, and the various qualities 
| of his soul. The body is now in its last resting- 
| place, —the grave; but should not be dragged 
out of it to present an unseemly sight to the 
spectators, and to be an improper subject for, 
art ; and, above all, no skeleton, skull, or bones 
should disfigure the monument, by detailing the 
horrid consequences of death. Whatever repre- 
sentation is given should have reference to the 
character of the deceased when alive, or comme- 
morate the affection of his friends and their | 
regret at his loss; and those sculptors were 
right who alluded to some act of his life, or 
with proper religious feeling introduced him in 
a posture of devotion, as in medizval times. 

It is not only the genius for design that is 
deficient in this country, the English want 
correctness of eye; and many fail to perceive a 
false proportion even when pointed out to them. 
But though accuracy of eye is so important, 
it is only one of many essentials for attaining 
to excellence in execution, and for appreci-| 
jating beauty. The nice perception of the 
Chinese enables them to copy with surpris- 
ing accuracy; but still they are deficient in a 
knowledge of good form; and much has to be| 


° . | 
learnt before the merits of good design can be | 


understood in decorative art. Still more so in| 
the appreciation of the highest branches of | 
| painting ; and as the ear may detect the least | 
discord in sound, or an imperfection in time, | 
without attaining to any knowledge of music, 
so the eye without instruction may remain for 
| ever ignorant of the merit of true pictorial art. 
| This can only be the result of sal and well- 





| 
| 
} 








| 





in scriptural subjects, with the men in medieval | directed experience ; and no one ever was 
armour ; or in that absurd custom (unheeded at | imbued with a real feeling for it until long and 
the time) of dressing our actors, when in the | diligent attention had cultivated his natural taste. 
characters of Ceesar and other personages of a} Indeed, the errors that men of celebrity in 
Roman play, in European costume ; which we | their day have fallen into, while pronouncing an 





elevated sentiment, in the composition of a first- 
rate Italian master is a very different acquirement ; 
and while we may rejoice to find that this is at 
length beginning to he acknowledged, and even 
to be considered a necessary accomplishment 
for all who pretend to judge of painting, it is 
only fair to admit that it is as yet seldom 
possessed, and the rare exception to the usual 
character of English taste. To the general 
yublic it is utterly unknown; and this is the 
foe to be wondered at, since in a country like 
Spain, which has obtained eminence in sacred 
and historical composition, her first artists never 
attained that same perfection of elevated ideal 
expression as the Italians; and the Madonnas 
even of Murillo, with all their sweetness, are 
merely women. Nor will it be denied that the 
Beggar-boys of that master, and such like sub- 
jects, find far more admirers in this country 
than his sacred pictures. 

It is not surprising that the uninstructed 
should begin by admirmg what they can under- 
stand; and this shows the necessity of that 
tuition which may enable them to appreciate a 
higher class of art. The most refined nations 
began with the rudest designs, before they were 
capable of producing the nobler conceptions of 
a more advanced age : improvement is the result 
of time and study; and perfection in the know- 


| ledge, as well as in the practice, of art can only 


be brought about by gradual steps. 

It is curious to observe how some persons in 
England, who have not had the means of form- 
ing correct opinions respecting works of art, 
begin their experience and gratify their incipient 
taste. Sensible of their deficiency, and yet 
desirous of possessing pictures, they abstain 
from purchasing any which they are unable to 
pronounce to be the works of old masters, and 
confine their selections to those of modern 
painters, by whom they know for certain that 
they were executed; and such are the prices 
they often pay, that modern artists have no 
reason to complain of want of patronage. Nor 
are good works, or those recommended by the 
names of men of note, the only ones they pur- 
chase: indifferent pictures often take their 
fancy; and it sometimes happens that the 
veriest tea-board productions are bought by 
them at higher prices than are paid at sales 
for works of early masters, and the purchase of 
many a painting is influenced by a predilection 


‘for some favourite commonplace subject, or by 


its convenient size. 

But my object is to treat of ornamental de- 
sign and art-manufactures, not of taste for 
pictures ; and following out the negative pro- 
cess, I shall introduce some faulty objects 
which are to be avoided ; beginning with those 
that err chiefly in want of proportion, as in the 
four given in this woodcut, which are too 


‘lengthy for their breadth. 











only laugh at now in the “ Comic Latin Gram-| opinion on paintings, afford a striking illustra- 


mar.” 

Indeed, the insight we have obtained into 
Oriental manners, costumes, and scenery, as 
well as architecture, is of the highest import- 


ance to modern artists in the representation of | 


scriptural subjects, and should by no means be 
neglected. 

ere is often a tendency in persons, incapable 
of distinguishing between good and bad art, to 
censure at first sight what is presented to them, 
with a view to cover ignorance, and affect dis- 
crimination; and if anything can be discovered 
to excite ridicule, it is eagerly laid hold of to 
conceal the want of real criticism. This has 
been fullyexemplified in the statue of George IIT. 
where the pigtail has served as a most useful 
scapegoat for ignorance; and the merits of the 


tion of this fact ; and it was not till lately that | a = 4 


in England the general admiration extended far} Some of the most intolerable in form were at 
beyond a Guido, a Carlo Dolce, a Guercino, the | one time great favourites ; and the richness of 
| Caracci, and some others of the Ecclectic school ; | their colour, 
and the staple of our collections consisted of | and the evi- 
| Dutch masters, who copied from nature, and | dence of the la- 
not always those subjects most remarkable for | bour expended 
| refinement. Even now, the generality of those in their manu- 
| who visit a gallery are far more attracted by the facture, only 
compositions of zaturalisti than by those which make their de- 
represent a more elevated sentiment ; and scenes formity the 
from common life are general favourites. Such more lament- 
subjects are easy of comprehension; they put able. They 
before us what we see daily, and know to be are unmitigat- 
truly represented, and it requires little effort of ed horrors, and 
the mind or cultivation of the taste to feel their have the addi- 
merit. The appreciation of ideal beauty, and of tional fault of 
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[Avc. 26, 1854, 








having the union of metal top and handles 
JN with a body of porce- 





~~ lain;_ and many a vase 
5 ———> of Sévres manufac- 
©) / ture shows that rich- 
2 ness of material is no 
cmt voucher for excellence 
of taste. 
— High shoulders are 
y p_ never becoming, either 
\ in a man or a vase; 
; / but when meretricious ornament 
= is added, and that in bright 
“ metal, as brass or or-molu, the 
deformity is still more glaring; and a vase 


made of a shell bound in metal, with rampant 


dragons for handles, is a still worse instance 
Sometimes a 


of inadaptability and bad taste. 





headless hybrid, between a bottle and a cup, 
reverses the extravagant breadth from the 
upper to the lower extremities; but whether 
placed on its head 
or on its foot, 
it offends equally 
against all beaut: 
ot form; and 

as have seen one of 
these which courted additional censure for having 
its two ill-placed handles in 
the shape of elephants’ heads. 
Nor will a whimsical cha- 
racter or elaborate finish com- 
pensate for the absence of 
true principles of design: nor 
because one is faulty in one 
way mast another be perfect 
because it avoids the same 
defects; and heavy rotundity 
may be deficient in grace 
while it departs still further 
from it in its tasteless ad- 
juncts. Nor will antique de- 
tails reclaim what is faulty, 
still less when they are badly copied; and if 
masks for handles are 
an unpardonable mis- 
application, they be- 
come doubly offensive 
when they caricature 
what they pretend to 
imitate. Arbitrary de- 
formities too oftenshift 
their places with suit- 
able caprice, and thus 
some vases appear to 
borrow from a com- 
panion a cup to stand 
upon; while others take a neck from one, a 
body from another, and a foot from a third, all 
of different characters, by way of variety. 


























Tee Swati Decree or TEMPERATURE THAT 
a¥FECTS A METALLIC Bar.—The report of the com- 
mittee on weights and measures states that the effect 
of a change of 0.01 deg. or 0-02 deg. Fahrenheit, is 
sensible in the measure of the length ofa bar. 








extraordinary extent. 





* To be conclude! in our next, 


CHIT-CHAT IN OUR OWN 
PROVINCE. 

Tue building for the Paris Universal Exhibi- 
tion is making rapid progress. Two or three 
correspondents have asked for information as to 
the asserted failure of the great central roof. 
One writes,—“ I examined the roof myself very 
carefully after the accident, and have my own 
views on the subject; but I feel more anxious 
to suggest, through your valuable journal, a 
faithful investigation of what really did happen, 
than to indulge in what I may believe to en 
been the cause of it. The accident was un- 
doubtedly one of a a character, and 
its investigation would be of much professional 
interest.” If we understand rightly, it was the 
effect of a storm. We shall be glad to receive 
the particulars. Probably there was a report 
on the subject to the French Government. We 
have no reason to doubt that the whole is per- 
fectly sound at present, but we are told that the 
iron ribs forming the roof are twisted to an 
There seems to be some 
contradiction in the aspect of the strueture. 
Viewed externally, it is a stone building: in- 
ternally, it is a construction of iron. Knowing 
the taste of our neighbours, we nevertheless 
anticipate it will be an interesting work when 
finished. A paper has been started, called, 
Le Palais de V Industrie (the specimen number 
is before us), which is to be the organ of the 
exhibition, and moreover to represent “ those 
liberal ideas of commercial enterprise, those 
friendly rivalries, and those diseoveries, which 
result from exhibitions like that held in London 
in 1851.” The English department is to be 
edited by Mr. W. Blanchard Jerrold——The 
illuminations and decorations in Paris last week 
on the occasion of the emperor’s birth-day /ete 
showed much art.——T of art, indeed! 
Just look at the lamp-post put up at Whitehall, 
opposite the Horse Guards, and see how much art 
can be found in that. We should be glad to know 
what board or department is entitled to the 
credit of having erected this piece of unfit 
ugliness. The Government Department of Art 
might give an eye to such matters, if it be too 
expensive to employ an architect.——tThe lec- 
ture by Mr. Scott, at the Architectural Museum, 
Parliament-street, on Monday last, was well 
attended by men of all classes, including a 
good sprinkling of those for whom these lec- 
tures are intended, namely, the workmen. It 
treated of the progressive changes in ornament 
in the suecessive styles of medieval architec- 
ture. It will receive proper attention at our 
hands before long. At the close of it, the Rev. 
Canon Wordsworth took occasion, Westminster 
Abbey having been spoken of, to urge that the 
defacement of the abbey with inappropriate 
monuments had been the act, not of the chapter, 
but of those who were now finding fault, namely, 
the omnipotent Parliament of England. There 
were some good specimens of wrought-iron 
work exhibited, a Kittle overdone, without the 
maker’s name, and some brass standards for 
Newark Church, by Messrs. Skidmore and Son, 
of Coventry, which deserve praise. The opening 
lecture at the museum was by Mr. E. W. Cooke, 
A.R.A. and treated ably of the use of natural pro- 
ductions as the basis of ornament. Mr. Cooke 
is an ardent student of nature in every form, 
and brought all his collections to bear illustra- 
tively on his subject.——Mr. Cockerell’s lecture 
we shall give in exrtenso next week. A know- 











ledge of construction is evidently not universal. 
Here is a ph from the ——— of the | 
Greek University, given in the Temes the other | 
day :—“ Justice, that holy arch, that sacred tie | 
of society, is the corner-stone of our public | 
liberties. We shall respect, and cause to be 
respected, the independence of the tribunals 
employed to administer it.” Justice is a “holy 
arch ;” an arch is a “tie;” and a tie is a 
“corner-stone.” Very clear, gentlemen, cer- | 
tainly !——Operations are going on in Thread- | 
needle-street, at the hack of the Royal Exe § 
which will quite change its appearance. Mr. 
Hardwick is putting up a building for the 
Australasian Bank (at the corner of -lane): 
next to this, westward, is a stone-fronted house | 
for Mr. Banister, for whom Mr. Henry Currey 
is the architect; and farther brcore still, a 








_— house of irregular shape, which makes it 
look like two, is being erected for Mr. Lemann, 


under direction of Mr. John Shaw. The latter 
is of brick, with a dash of colour. The line 
of frontage is set back very considerably, so 
that Threadneedle-street will have a wide 
mouth. It is to be hoped that some considera- 
tion will be given to the necessity of preserving 
air-way at the backs of the houses as well as in 
the front. On this head we would refer to a 
letter signed “ Oxygen,” in another part of our 
paper, for which we would especially ask the 
attention of the Merchant Tailors’ architect. 
—— In Throgmorton-street large offices are 
being erected, under the direction of Mr. J. J. 
Cole, architect, for Messrs. James Capel and 
Co. which have internal arrangements deserving 
of future consideration——In New Cannon- 
street, warehouses and offices are still being 
erected, costly, and for the most part destitute 
of a bit of beauty——Touching abuse of one’s 
town, Professor Aytown (some of our readers 
will remember his lectures at Willis’s Rooms), 
has been amusing a select circle of readers, 
under the name of Percy Jones, with what he 
calls a “ Spasmodic Tragedy,”’—Firmilian ; and 
being, perhaps, somewhat “riled” by Mr. 
Ruskin’s abuse of Edinburgh, brings that writer 
to the stake as a heretical “ graduate,” and thus 
describes his last doings :— 


“ FIRST GENTLEMAN. 
Did he confess his guilt ? 

SECOND @ENTLEMAN. 

In faith, not he! 

His speech was worse than any commination. 
He curs’d the city, and he ours’d the church : 
He curs'd the houses, and he curs'd their stones. 
He curs’d, in short, in such miraculous wise, 
That nothingevas exempted from bis ban. 
Then, sir, indeed, the people’s wrath was roused, 
And a whole storm of eats came tumbling in, 
Combined with baser missiles. I was fuin, 
Not wishing to be wholly singular, 
To add my contribution to the rest. 
Yet he eure’d on till the Familiars gagged bim— 
Bound him unto the stake, and so - died.” 


Poor Mr. Ruskin! But he will live through 
it. The tragedy, “ Spasmodie,” does not seem to 
us to bear out the professor’s reputation. And 
with this morsel of fault-finding we will end our 
present chit-chat. 





THE MERCHANT TAILORS IN 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET. 

Own Monday a large board was affixed to a 
art of the Merchant Tailors’ premises imme- 
iately to the left of their grand entrance in 

Threadneedle-street, informing the public that 
“this house and extensive back premises ” were 
to be let on building lease. A few years since 
this wealthy company let on building leases the 
few feet in depth of frontage before their ancient, 
and in some respects fine, hall, so that it is 
entirely hidden from public view. Not content 
with this, they now wish to cover a breathin 
place, the only one left, within the large stac 
of building surrounding their hall. This is too 
bad. On no principle can it be defended. The 
company possess the “potentiality of wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice.” As a question 
of finance it is quite contemptible : to their sur- 
rounding tenants it is altogether unjust ; and as 
a question of public healtn the “ court ” should 
really be ashamed of themselves. ‘To you who 
have done so much for metropolitan improve- 
ment, both artistic and sanitary, this appeal is 
made for health. Do get us r creatures 
who are penned here for eight orl a day, a 
little teoch air, or room to breathe the poor stuff 
we are obliged to inhale. 

Instead of troubling you I would appeal to 
the livery had they the power ; but, poor things! 
except being invited to dime twice or thrice a 
ert they know nothing of their own affairs. 

nstead of being asked by the court, when 4 


vacancy occurs, to recommend one of their own 


body for eleetion, the remaining members of 


this select body fill up the vacancy without 


consulting the and able of 
livery at all. Had the liv ked after their 
own interests it is probable that instead of being 


called upon to take their mess of pottage 
instead of their birthright, and applaud the 
miserable commonplace which is heard from the 
“court table,” there would be chosen by popu- 
lar election men who could turn the wealth of 
the company more to the livery’s advantage and 
to public improvement. OxyYGEN. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF DUNDRY STONE. 


I mave examined the stone quarries and old 
buildings on Dundry-hill, near Bristol. The 
Dundry stone is of marine origin, and forms 
part of the lower oolitic rocks, resting imme- 
diately upon lias. It seems to be a good 
shelly oolite, of a light brown colour, with a 
slight ap ce of lamination, or “sand 
beds.” he component s are almost 
entirely carbonate of lime, m the form of ova, 
and small fragments of shells. The interstices 
generally contain a sort of earthy ochre (iron 
alumina), in a ——- loose, incoherent state : 
with this exception, the stone is firmly eonsoli- 
dated into a mass, with a strong calcareous 
cement. 

There are several very extensive quarries in 
the immediate neighbour of each other, on 
Dundry-hill ; some open, others subterranean ; 
and, judging from the imequality of surface, 
which is now covered with vegetation, including 
many large trees, no doubt immense quantities 
of stone have been obtained in this district, 


ascertained immediately after it was taken out, 
and wiped with a dry cloth: in this state it 
weighed 16 lbs. 130z.12dr. It was then tho- 
roughly dried in a hot air chamber for several 
days; mm the meantime being frequently weighed, 
until ultimately it ceased to decrease m weight : 
it then weighed only 15 lbs. 8 oz. 10dr. Thus 
it will appear that the weight of a cubic foot 
of ty stone, in its ordinary state, is 
126|bs. 2oz..; whenthoroughly wet, 134)bs. 1402.; 
when dry, 124 lbs. 502.; and that a cubic foot of 
the stone will absorb 10]bs. 90z. of water ; which 
is, by measure, rather more than a gallon im the 





foot. This may seem a large quantity, but many 
stones are po more absorbent : for example, 
some of the varieties of Caen stone will hold as 
much as — of water in a cubie -~s A 
stone ma ve ous, consequently very 
duathents eat peteaiouniy durable. Its dura- 
bility depends upon the cementing substance, 
which holds the grains together, me st 
enough to resist the chemical and mechanical | 
actions of wind, rain, frost, &e. By this state- 
ment, [ do not mean to infer that Spanien is 





from a remote period. The quarries are covered 
with a head of earth, and thin rubbly limestone, | 
averaging from 6 to 12 feet in thickness : there | 
are several beds, which are nearly level: in| 
some places the corresponding beds are inclined | 
to the horizon, at an angle of 20 or 30 degrees. | 
The beds vary from 1 foot to 3 feet in thick- 
ness. The joints are very irregular, but large’ 
stones may be obtained, occasionally, from all | 
the beds, even from those near the surface of | 
the ground, large enough for the usual archi-| 
tectural, and general building purposes. There 
does not appear to be any important difference 
inthe quality of the various beds: some are 
rather more shelly and coarse than others; but 
in all oolitic limestone rocks, similar to those 
at Dundry, the most durable stone is obtained 
from the uppermost beds. They are sometimes 
too coarse for minute work; but the finest | 

ined stone of the oolitic series will seldom 
resist weather in exposed situations, so well as 
the coarser and more shelly kind. 

The coarsest varieties of Dundry stone re- 
semble in many res the stone which is’ 
obtained from Ranville, near Caen in Nor- 
mandy, and which has been extensively used for 
docks, piers, sea-walls, &c. at Havre de Grace : 
it has also been used in the construction of the 
new harbour at Dover. In all cases Ranville 
stone appears to stand wind and water amazingly 
well; and by analogy I have good reason to 
suppose that the rough-looking Dundry stone 
might be advantageously used for similar pur- 
poses. 

On viewing a vertical section—that is, a 
lain face across the beds of this stone—some- 
hing like an irregularly laminated formation 

may be observed ; consequently it may be 
imagined that it is important to place Dundry 
stones in a building on their natural bed ; but 
in cases where long stones have been required 
for an upright position, such as mullions and 
jambs of windows, &c. the Dundry stone has 

en used with complete success. In the old 
buildings hereafter named, many instances may 
he seen where the stone has been long exposed 
to the weather, in a vertical position, without | 
any appearance of exfoliation or decay on one! 
surface more than another ; therefore I consider | 
it may be safely used in any way, without refer- | 
ence fo its position in the quarry. 

The identical specimen examined and experi- 
mented upon was selected by myself as it lay in 
the rock, never having been disturbed. It was 
forwarded direct from the quarry to London for 
this especial purpose, and may be considered a 
fair average sample of the stone which the quar- 
ries respectively produce. There is no reason 


to s e that, m chemical ion, or 
physical properties, the stone from any of the 
other quarries differs ially from this. The 


avoirdupois vou, or density, absorption, &c. 
were ascertained with an accurately squared 6- 
inch cube (1-8th of a cubic foot): the specimen 
was — pm = - state in ig me e ~ 
is us employed for masonry, oO 

been ; and placed ai a pa shed 
e to the atmosphere for a week, and 
found to be 15 Ibs. 1202. 4dr. The same eube 
was then immersed in water twenty-four hours, 


\its durability and fitness for masonry or orna- 


‘mental works. 
| walls, and other buildi 


searcely a trace of decay is visible, although 
‘evidently used without ju 


| than two centuries old, the mason 





so as to become well saturated, and the weight 


a desirable quality: a stone may be compara- 
tively like a sponge, and yet last for ages, with- 
out any material decomposition; but if two 
kinds of stone were equal m every other respect, 
that which soaks up least water will certainly 
be the most durable. 

The Dundry stone appears to have been the 
principal material used for architectural and 
ordimary building purposes in the neighbour- 
hood of the quarries during a very long period, 
consequently there is sufficient evidence as to 


The dwelling-houses, boundary- 
throughout the 
village have unquestionably been constructed 
many years since with stone from quarries 
in the vicinity: in all these erections 


ent or selection. 
The poor-house of the parish is an old building 
with a four-eentred arched doorway, not less 
of which is 
at this time im excellent condition. In the 
churchyard, lying on the ground near the south 
porch, there 3s a large cubical block of stone, 
measuring 4 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 6 inches by 
3 feet 6 mches, and welts about 5 tons, 
probably used by our ancestors as a pay-table, 
which is as free from decay as when first placed 
there. Near the west door of the church are 
the remains of an ancient cross of large dimen- 
sions, and considerably ornamented: it has 
been re-construeted and some parts left out, 
but the stone is in fine preservation. As is 
generally the case in a parochial district, the 
most important edifice at Dundry is the village 
church, erected during the thirtecnth century : 
the tower, of about the fifteenth century, is in 
parts minutely elaborated, and nearly covered 
with lichens: it is surmounted with clustered 
pinnacles and battlements perforated so as to 





present an exceedingly light and delicate ap- 

arance, more like metal-work than masonry : 
inscriptions on these open parapets and turrets 
inform us that some were repaired in 1632, 
others in 1827: a few of the stones are harder 
and more shelly than others, but all seem to be 
of the same mineralogical character, and present 
the same weathered ap nee as if likely to 
last for . Situated on the top of a lofty 
hill, eompletely msulated, therefore exposed to 
all aspects and the most severe weather and 
at eric imfluence of all kinds, Dundry 
Ch tower has borne the rude blasts and 
tempests of four centuries without exhibiting 
any material dilapidation or disintegration of 
the stone. Viewing this sacred structure col- 
lectively, it may be considered a satisfactory 
example of the durability of stone from some of 





the hbouring uarries ; for although the 
building is slightly yed in some parts, it is | 
7 perfect im others. 

I have ‘not prolonged this report with . 
detailed account of elementary partieles, because | 
I do not consider that chemical analysis will | 
render much aseistance im determining the, 

ss of a stone for architectural purposes. | 

most accurate investigation of a chemist | 
will give no certain test, either of resistance to | 
atmospheric influences, or of rapid disintegra- | 
tion, when exposed to weather. The same 


elements, united in the same Lay ap do 
not necessarily generate the same : com- 
mon white chalk, Carrara white marble, and 
many other varieties of limestone, when chemi- 
cally examined, are all found to be a of 
very nearly the same elements, consolidated in 
the same relative quantities; yet we know they 
produce substances totally different in many 
respects. The precise causes of decay or of 
duration in mineral bodies, such as building 
stones, are so complicated, that they often baffle 
our endeavours to represent them and their re- 
actions by exact chemical formule: it is by 
some mysterious process of nature, which we 
do not at present understand, and generally 
cannot imitate. Nevertheless, the visible dis- 


' tinction between durable and perishable stones 


may frequently be correctly ascertained, if dili- 
gently sought for. 

According to traditional reports, it is gene- 
ee J supposed that the Church of St. 
Redcliff, at Bristol, was constructed with 
Dandry stone; but upon comparing the con- 
dition of the stonework of the sacred structure 
at Bristol with that of the chureh and other 
buildings in the vicinity of the quarries, I have 

dowhts upon that point. The two build- 
ings are about the same age: the stone of one 
is comparatively perfect, whereas that of the 
= = im so decayed - state, as to be con- 
sidered dangerous to those img near it: 
hence, they cannot be of jy materials. 
And it fre be unreasonable to suppose that 
the chureh of Dundry, situated on the summit 
of a lofty hill, and erected when the roads were 
so bad as to render the carriage of heavy 
stones up so steep an eminence almost im- 
senctieiin was constructed with any other 
materials than such as were to be procured upon 
the spot, and which were, in every respect, fit 
for the purpose. Therefore, it is pretty certain 
that the church of Dundry is built with D 
stone, and that the charch of Redeliff is bui 
with a very different, and certainly a very 
inferior, material.* Cuaries H. Suira. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Haverhill —The first stone of new gasworks 
has been laid here. 

Beecles—The gas and water company have 
proceeded so far as to make a first call of 34/. 
per share. As the works are by no means of 
an extensive character, it is hoped that they 
will be speedily completed. 

Castle Donington —Successful progress has 
been made with a subscription for the erection 
of ish schools here, and the committee were 
to have the foundation-stone laid on 22nd imst. 
The design of the building (whieh is imtended 
for 260 children) is the production of Mr. 
T. C. Hine, architeet, Nottmgham. The site 
is near the old eastle. 

Salisbury —The chapel attached to the hes- 
ital of St. Nicholas, East Harnham, supposed, 
rom its style, to be coeval with the cathedral, 

is being re-roofed and re-stalled with oak, and 
entirely restored, at a cost of 1,000¢. by the 
Master, the Rev. G. E. Howman, Reetor of 
Barnsley, Gloucestershire, under the direction 
of Mr. Butterfield. 

Nantygio—The new church here has been 
opened. It was built by subscription—one-half 
the cost being subseribed by the Messrs. | 
and the remainder obtained by the Rev. D. 
Morgan, the incumbent of Nantyglo, im public 
subseriptions, and donations from ile 
societies, &c. The design was furnished by Mr. 
Daniells, of Crickhowell. The style is modern, 
with a gallery at one end; and the material is 
blue and white limestone. The imternal paint- 
ing, which is of an oak colour, was executed by 
Mr. Saunders, of Brynmawr. tour by Me 
outside was ted ito 4 
Henry Bailey. ithe edifice’ calvelsted to hold 
about 600 persons, and the expense of its erec- 
tion was 1,300/. 

Rhiyl.—The town improvement commissioners 
have at last entered mto a contract for the 
erection of the Town-hall and covered Market- 
place. The foundations are laid out, and the 
works are to be proceeded with at once. 

Chester —The church at Ince, which has 


* A note of a visit to Dundry, and a view of the church tower, 
will be found tm our Vol. VIII. p. 810.~Er. 
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been rebuilt after the designs of Mr. Hodkin- 
son, of this city, architect, was consecrated on 
Tuesday in last week by the Bishop of Chester. 
The church is perpendicular. The nave has been 
entirely rebuilt from the foundations, and the 
tower and chancel have been restored, with a 
new roof to latter. The restoration has been 
effected at the sole cost of Mrs. Parke, of Ince 
Hall. 


Barnsley.—It is finally agreed that the new 


There are two principal entrances, one on the 
north side under the tower, which latter, when 
complete, will be 112 feet high ; and the other on 
the west side through a plain porch, on the top 
of which is a foliated cross. The entrance to 
the churchyard is through a lych gate, built of 
oak. The interior of the nave is 61 feet high. 


clerestory above. The chancel is 27 feet high, 
and the floor consists of tessellated pavement, 





east window for St. George’s Church, in this 
town, is to be executed by Mr. Hardman, of 
Birmingham. There were two other competi- 
tors—Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, and the St. 
Helen’s Plate Glass Company. 


supplied by Minton and Co. of London. The 
floor of altar is of same material, with Scriptural 
figures and emblems. A wheel window, to be 
filled with stained glass, is placed at the end of 
the altar. The apex of the chancel terminates 
with a foliated cross. There are no galleries. 








Bacup.—The Bishop of Manchester conse- 
crated the new wm here on Monday week. 
Christ Church has been erected at the sole | 
expense of the Rev. James Heyworth, of Hen- | 
bury-hill, near Bristol, at a cost of upwards of | 
3,000/. in addition to his giving the site. Mr. | 
Heyworth has also invested 1,500/. as an endow- | 
ment, and 2007. as a repair fund for the church. | 
Messrs. Sharpe and Paley are the architects. | 
The church contains sittings for 500 persons, | 
168 free. 

Blackburn.—P\ans for additional lunatic wards | 
to the workhouse here have been presented to 
the guardians by Mr. Walsh, eakdaunh. The 
erection of a new workhouse, instead of laying 
out money on the old building, is talked of. It 
is urged, however, that there is immediate need 
for increased accommodation for lunatics, and 
the estimate having been limited to 300/. it was | 
agreed to unanimously, and the clerk was ordered 
to advertise for tenders. 

Halifax.—The inauguration of the Halifax 
Waterworks took place at Ogden Clough, near 
Ovenden, on Friday last, by the ceremony of 


laying the first stone of the crowning arch of the | 
The whole of the town coun- | 


Ogden reservoir. 
cil, besides the borough magistrates and several 
officials connected with the town, took part in 
the proceedings. The Ogden reservoir, when | 
completed, will cover forty acres of ground, and 
contain some 300,000,000 gallons of water. 
This is the compensating reservoir, formed partly | 
to supply the town, and partly to sup fy the 
millowners. The Ogden tunnel will f 

vards in length, and go through the hill to| 
Mixenden. This tunnel will be 3 feet circular. | 
Beyond Moor End is another tunnel 940 yards 
in length. At Ramsden Wood there is forming 
another reservoir as a service reservoir to con- 
tain the spring water, which will be conveyed to 
Victoria reservoir. The tunnel to Ramsden 
Wood will be 2 by 3 feet in width, and 2,950 
yards in length. The length of these open cut- 
tings and tunnels, added together, make 7,750 
yards to Victoria reservoir, or something like 
four miles in length. The town has been hitherto 
supplied with 63,000 gallons of water per day 
for all purposes, or about two gallons per 
head per day. When the present works are 
completed, the supply will be 1,450,000 gallons 
per day, or to each individual forty gallons per 


day, and to families of five each, an average of | Castle is in a critical state, owing to some of 


200 gallons per family per day. 


Doncaster —On Monday week, a meeting of | 


the local Cemetery Commissioners was held, to 
receive tenders for the erection of the boundar 

wall. Messrs. John Wardale and George Gill, 
Mr. John Elsworth, Messrs. John Green and 
George Cooke, Mr. W. Wray, and Mr. Enoch 


| jateral. 


e 537 | 


The columns terminate in foliated capitals, the 
labels ending with the figure of each of the 
Apostles. These consist of Caen stone. The 
roof is stained mahogany colour. ‘Che church 
will be heated by hot water from beneath. Pipes 
are also laid down for gas. The seats are open 
stalls, mahogany stained, and will seiunenalhe 
680 persons. The windows are of diamond 
ero rlass. In the clerestory these are equi- 

In a few months it is expected the 
building will be quite finished, when it is antici- 
pated a peal of six large bells will make the 
whole complete. The cost will be about 4,0007. 


in addition to which Mrs. Newcomen has en- | 


dowed it with 50/. a year out of freehold land 
in the neighbourhood. There is also provision 
made for repairs. The architects are Messrs. 
Coe and Goodwin, of London; contractor, Mr. 
George Beadnell, of Brotton; Caen stone work, 


‘Mr. George Brady, of London; carving in Caen 


stone, Messrs. Boulton, of London ; carpenters, 


Messrs. Laing and Wilkinson, Coatham ; slater, | 


Mr. Perey, of Stockton; plumber, Mr. Goland, 
of Skelton; glazier, Mr. Bulmer, of Redcar. 
Batley.—A_ public hall has just been com- 
leted in Batley : it has been erected principally 
or the accommodation of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute. The style of the building is Italian, and 


it contams a news-room, library-room, lecture- | 


room, Class-room, ante-rooms, a room for the 


Local Board of Health, a house for the keeper, | 


and a large concert-room capable of seating 600 


persons exclusive of the orchestra. The latter 
room is lighted with two sun-lights, each con- | 


sisting of sixty-three gas jets, fixed in the 
ceiling. The room is 22 yards by 12 yards. 


raised by means of shares of 2/. each; the total 
cost bemg about 2,400/. The architect was 
Mr. M. Sheerd, jun. “ 

Ormesby.—A new town is to be built on the 
property of Capt. Pennyman, at North Ormesby, 





‘neighbouring colliery have been carri 





near Stockton. Sites for 300 houses are already 
‘marked out, together with a church, market- 
‘that in two years the whole will be occupied. 
The discovery of iron ore in this district is said 
to have imparted extraordinary value to all the 
adjoining property. 

Lambton Castle.—It is reported that Lambton 


the main walls having sunk to a serious extent, 
and affording reasons for caution, if not for 
alarm. It is believed that the workings of a 
under 
the entire house. 

Arbroath —The mason-work of most of the 





Price tendered for the work. The competition 


new public buildings in this town, says a local 


“paper, are now advancing towards completion. 


was unanimously decided in favour of Mr. John| Among the more conspicuous are noticed the 


Elsworth. 


offer, says the local Gazette, was, that he would 
build and complete the undertaking for 6s. less 
per rood of walling stone from the quarries of 
Warmsworth than those of Cusworth, although 
at the latter he had the use of the stone at a 
nominal cost to cover the expense of getting. 
The distance of the two places, and the hard 
nature of the stone of one in comparison with 
the other, more than counterbalanced the value 
of the material. The contract is to be com- 
pleted with as little delay as possible. 
Coatham.—The new church at Coatham, near 
Redcar, was consecrated by the Archbishop of 
York, on Thursday in last week. The site of 
the church and chuchyard, as well as the entire 
cost of the ee itself, have been given by 
Mrs. Newcomen, of Kirk Leatham Hall. The 
churgh is in the Early English Decorated style, 


The most remarkable part of his | 


'market-place, the British Linen Company’s 
bank, a factory belonging to Mr. A. Lowson 
(this factory, which is three stories high, will 
be the largest in the town), a goods station in 
connection with the Dundee snk Aaeaih Rail- 
'way. Tenders have been received for widening 
\the Brothwick-bridge. The alterations contem- 
plated are widening the bridge, and raising a 
parapet. This improvement will be made par- 
tially at the expense of the British Linen ” al 
pany, whose new bank it fronts. 
tirling.—The foundation-stone of a new high 
school was laid on Thursday week with great 
ceremonial observance. The site is in Cowane’s- 
ard, and was given free by the town council 
sides a donation of 100/. The basis of the 





building fund consisted of 1,000/. granted by 
Colonel Tennent in 1852, and which has been 


increased by subscription to nearly 5,000/. The 


' design was furnished by Mr. Hay, of Liver- 


There are also two aisles on each side, and a' 


The funds required for its erection have been 


place, and other erections, and it is expected | 


‘pool, architect. The building will consist of 
our sides of a square, the higher portion of the 
' elevation, for a large hall, fronting the entrance. 





| AN ARCHEOLOGICAL QUERY. 


WAKEFIELD. 

| In the Journal of the Archeological Institute, 
vol. ii. pp. 101-104, is a notice of a work by 
Messrs. Tbackler, on the Wayside Chapel on 
Wakefield-bridge. From this it appears that 
the authors assign its erection to the time of 
Edward II.: the writer of the notice is, how- 
ever, inclined, “‘ upon the evidence of costume,” 
to assign it to the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, and the reign of Edward III. ‘The 
Handbook for the ‘\Mediveval Court of the 
Crystal Palace states it to have been built by 
Edward IV. for the souls of his relatives slain 
at the battle of Wakefield, December 21, 1460. 
I believe that this is the popular opinion ; but 
is it not erroneous? And has it not originated 
in the founding of a royal chantry by Edward 
IV. in the already existing chapel? There can 
surely be no difficulty in discriminating between 
a building of the time of Edward IIT. and one 
erected a century later. Will some correspondent 
kindly inform me whether the Handbook is not 
in this instance incorrect ? 

In the same Handbook, p. 61, Southwell 
Minster is spoken of as being in Lincolnshire 
instead of Notts. I mention this that a mani- 
fest, though trivial, slip of the pen may be 
amended in a fresh edition. Berta. 


| 
| 





| EVASION OF THE “SMOKE ACT.” 


| _ Ir is too apparent that up to the present time 

the intolerable London smoke is as thick as it 
was prior to the “Smoke Act” coming into 
operation, and the wholesome provisions of the 
Act are set at defiance by the smoke-makers. 
From Chelsea to London-bridge the river is at 
times enveloped in smoke. Gas-works, water- 
works, distilleries, breweries, potteries, and all 
sorts of factories, emit more smoke than usual, 
as if daring the Home Secretary’s mandate. 
The bakers have united to oppose the Act in a 
way truly formidable, for it is said that the 
whole of the metropolitan bakers have resolved 
to close their shops upon the first conviction of 
one of their fraternity, and not to open them 
until they are absolved from the provisions of 
the Act. Lord Dudley Stuart brought the 
bakers’ case before the House of Commons, and 
stated that none of the appliances for the con- 
sumption of smoke were applicable to their oven 
furnaces. The Home Secretary admitted there 
were some difficulties in the way, but invited 
the bakers to the Home Office to inspect a 
smoke consumer which would obviate the diffi- 
culty. The sugar bakers at Whitechapel have 
not attempted to comply with the Act, and the 
immense volume of smoke from their not over 
tall chimneys at times is unbearable. The steam- 
boats above bridge still favour passengers with 
smoke and steam combined. The Chelsea fleet, 
by the bye, have risen their fares twenty-five 
per cent. upon the pretence of dear coals and 
,the rapid combustion by the smoke apparatus. 
This is not defensible : the Crystal Palace brings 
an immense increase to their traffic, for it 
appears that since its opening no less than 
200,000 passengers landed and left one of their 
piers for the Surrey side. 

It does not appear at present whether the 
Home Secretary intends to let the Smoke Act 
become a dead letter. It is to be desired that 
some stringent measures should be enforced to 
abate the nuisance. 








Tue Masons’ Srrike at Doncaster CuurcH.— 
The masons employed at the rebuilding of the Don- 
easter parish church, having struck work on the re- 
fusal of their employers to agree to their demands, 
have published an explanation, in which they state 
these demands to be that no rubble wallers or others 
shall be employed by the contractors in doing masons 
work, that names be called over on masters’ time, 
and that work begin on Mondays at 7 a.m. and end 
on Saturdays at 4 p.m. They also complain of their 
employers discharging five of their number as leaders 
in the disagreement. The contractors have since 
been procuring new hands at 4s. 6d. a day, the wages 
paid to the turn-outs. 
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THE GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 
Mr. J. F. Camppeun, barrister, late secre- 


tary to the Duke of le, is ted 
ps Hn secretary to Fong ste at G00L. per 


annum; Mr. H. Austin, C.E. consulti 
ueer, at 1,000/.; Mr. r, C.E. superintend- 
ing inspector, at 800/. Mr. Rammell and Mr. 
Kt. Rawlinson, late superintending inspectors, 
were offered appointments, and have declined. 
There are to be two superintending inspeetors. 
One appointment remains to be made. © ap- 
pointment of Mr. Tom Taylor, as secretary, 
oe salary of 1,000/. per annum, was announced 
earlier. 





CONFESSIONAL WINDOW, BUCKLAND 
CHURCH. 


AN ancient window has been discovered in 
Buckland Church the construction of which 
leads to the supposition that it was intended to 
serve as a confessional. This name has no 
doubt been assigned to many “low windows ” 
and “lyehnoseopes ” that present no character- 
istic rer wan confessional. ait this | 
respect the window in question ma bly be 
unique. The eg line is external to the von A 
bars, which clasp the upright stanchion of iron | 
in the usual way by means of collars. These | 
collars, therefore, project through the plane of 
the casement, and show that the window could 
not have been glazed continuously from side to | 
side : the upright bar also rises out of the certre 
of the glass groove,—another proof that the 
centre line of the window must have been o 
from top to bottom, while the width of the 
foramen would correspond with the thickness of 
the saddle-bar collars. The window was un- 
doubtedly glazed, for when it was discovered 
strips of lead still remained attached to two of 
the bars, the casements having been torn away 
from their ties. It should also be remarked 
that iron hooks appear on the frame of the 
window, indicating the use of a shutter, which 
was manifestly required for the imperfectly 
glazed opening. The rebate into which this 
shutter cond forms the internal reveal of the 
frame. 

Further, this window was one of more than 
usual importance; for when the grout work 
was cleared away from the splayed niche formed 
in the thickness of the wall, the splays were 
found to be smoothly stuccoed, and embellished 
with outlines of considerable elegance, im deep 
carmine; the Virgin and Child being repre- 
sented on the east side, and a female figure, 
coronetted and kneeling with the hands joined 
in prayer, on the west side. Each of the heads 
is encircled with an aureole, that around the 
Saviour’s head being broken into rays. It also 
appears that this wimdew had been subject to 

eat violence; the casement had been torn 
rom its place, the internal areh (of clunch) was 
shattered and cut baek behind the plane of the 
wall surface, and the label (a continuation of 
the string course) was cut away and plastered 
over: one piece, however, escaped, having been 
broken off and used to fill a hole left by a dis- 
lodged portion of the label, and from this piece 
the label has been reconstructed by a elever and 
experienced mason, Mr. Whitehead, of Royston. 
The springing stones of the arch were found 
in situ, showing splayed stops, while the muti- 
lated arch formed a camber-headed opening. 

Now, if the window were glazed in the 
manner indicated by the glass groove and 
saddle-bars, the glass being either coloured or 
opaque, such a niche would exactly answer the 
purpose of a confessional. The mural drawings 
show that it was of more than ordinary import- 
ance. The determined mutilation of the window, 
and its careful obliteration by being blocked in 
with flint and mortar and smoothly rendered 
like the rest of the wall, within and without, 
would indicate that the associations connected 
with the window caused every trace of it to be 
carefully concealed when these associations were 
no longer tolerated. 

In any ordinary case it might not be intel- 
ligible why the penitent should be sent into the 
open air to confess, but este Hiner there would 
be a peculiar propriety in such am arrangement, 
for a arom danaty existed at Buckland, 


dependent upon the foundation of the Knights 


permit the nuns to make their confession to the 
—_ priest without appearing in public. The 
oundations of this nunnery are still to be 
traced in the mounds and moats of the adjoin- 
ing “ Bury-yard,” the term “Bury” being the 
Saxon “ Burh,” or mansion. 

If I am wrong in calling this window a con- 
fessional, I be glad to be corrected by 
some one of your correspondents, who will also 
perhaps favour me with the probable reason for 
the very peculiar position of the glass groove 
with reference to the saddle-bars. 

Buckland Rectory. W. W. Harvey. 





THE FIRE AT THAMES-BANK. 


We are glad to find that the statements 
which have been made as to the probable amount 
of loss to Mr. Cubitt, caused by the late 
disastrous fire, are much exaggerated. Still it 
will be heavy. Having confidence in his arrange - 
ments, only a small sum was insured upon the 
buildings, something under 7,000/. on the parts 
age damaged ; and there was a larger quan- 
tity of prepared work on the premises than 
usual, including a number of sashes glazed with 
plate-glass. The buildings destroyed, or nearl 
30, occupy the areas, 220 feet by 60 feet ; 48 feet 
by 120 feet and 50 feet by 120 feet; partly 
three stories in height, partly four; and including 
the machine-room. The parts destroyed form 
perhaps one-fifth of the whole of the buildings 
on the ground. The men’s cooking-place and 
the dining-room, which latter is used as the 
school-room in the evening for the boys, escaped ; 


so too did the foundry, the drying-rooms, 


engines, &c. 

» time was lost in useless lamentation: the 
whole of the men engaged at the time of the 
fire, 669, were set to work on the rebuilding 
and in such shops as remained, and now there 
are even more employed. ‘The girders and 
joists for the one-pair floor of the jomers’ — 
are on, and, in a very short time, the whole 
will be restored. So much for the owner’s well- 
known energy. Some of the daily papers 
have stated that, “ previous to the commence- 
ment of clearing the ruins, the outer walls were 
all sounded, and it is understood that m those 
buildings that were not built as fire-proof the 
walls will be sufficiently strong, with a little 
under-pinning, to stand, but in the construction 
of the other houses a great deal of iron was 
employed so as to make the roofs, as was con- 
sidered, fit to withstand the action of fire, if, 
unfortunately, one should occur in any part of 
the premises. The moment the iron became 
red hot, it expanded, and forced the walls either 
down or so weakened them that it is feared they 
will have to be rebuilt.” 

It is not desirable that the inference to be 
drawn from this (namely, that the erection of 
buildings fire-proof is not simply of no avail but 
positively imjurious) should be adopted unques- 
tioned. It appears that the buildings destroyed 
were those first ereeted, when time was an 
object, and were never regarded as fire-proof : 
those put up at either end of this nucleus were 
differently constructed, and remain unhurt. 
One of the piles burnt down had floors of tile- 
arches and girders, and an iron roof, but it was 
filled with deal presses and combustible mate- 
rials, the whole of which were in flames, and 
had brought the whole construction to an in- 
tense heat before water could be obtamed. The 
result was, that when the water did come it 
acted very prejudicially on the iron. The im- 
portance of party-walls in long ranges of work- 
shops and warehouses cannot be overrated: not 
walls with openings in them, when provided 
even with iron doors, for these never happen to 
be closed be a fire hap ~y tot ~ — 

e party-walls, going nght through the roo 
~ se off all om Bim 0 between the parts. 
The convenience of internal communication 
cannot wisely be put against the risk involved. 








ACCIDENT AT THE NEW Jatt, SovurHamptTon.—In 
striking some arches at a great height from the 
ground, as reported in the local 4dvertiser, three of 
them gave way on Wednesday week, not being snffi- 
ciently set, and fell 20 feet into a story below, which, 
however, withstood the crash. Two men were injured, 
one seriously so. The jail will be finished, it seems, 





Hospitallers in London, and this window would 


im about a year. 


Sa 


CONDITION OF ROCHESTER AND 
CHATHAM. 


Havinaseen the results of your invaluable services to 
the health of our great metropolis, and not of that 
only, but also of other cities and towns, where I have 
known your remarks and suggestions to have had 
great force, I send you a few lines for insertion, in 
the hope they may draw attention to an evil. Having 
occasion to leave town on a professional visit to Re- 
chester, I, as usual, 

Took my walks abroad,” 


and was grieved to see the filthy state of the lanes 
and alleys abutting on the High-street, and which, I 
may say, are full of human life. Nauseous matter 
is allowed to aecumaiate until the rain comes to wash 
it away. Passing behind the Town-hall, I saw a 
large open gutter or drain full of filth, and apparently 
almost stagnant, and sufficient to vitiate the atmos- 
phere far around. All at once a dreadful effluvium, 
bad enough to germinate the direst of plagues, 
seemed to fill the air, which I found to proceed from 
the large opeu yard of a slaughter-house. I was 
informed that the refuse matters of this yard were 
often removed in the middle of the hottest days, 
which, a few days afterwards, I saw verified, when, if 
possible, the stench was worse than before. Only 
last evening, a child who lived in a house adjoining 


¥| this yard died from an attack of English cholera 


after a few hours’ illness. This morning I learn that 
another is dangerously ill. Passing down the high 
street, I reached the ‘“‘ Banks,” where I found a long, 
open ditch or drain, filled with stagnant refuse mat- 
ter, from which nauseous gases must be constantly 
ascending to poison and vitiate the surrounding 
atmosphere. Extending my walk into Chatham, I 
there found the gutters in the same filthy condition, 
and around some of the sink gratings, offal of the 
worst description had been thrown, and was suffered 
to remain till nearly the middle of a sultry hot day. 
Turning up one of the streets which led to the New- 
road, I found the gutters also in a filthy state, and 








the effluvium was so bad as to compel me to walk 
with my pocket-handkerchief to my nose. 

Surely it is time, with cholera at our doors, that 
such matters were looked into. AN ARCHITECT. 





NEW MUSEUMS, TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 

Fer.ine that Mr. M‘Curdy’s letter in your last 
publication is calculated to mislead the public ; in jus- 
tice to ourselves we think it necessary to reply, and 
lay before you the following facts :-— 

In the autumn of 1852, the Board of Trinity Col- 
lege invited Sir Thomas Deane and two other archi- 
tects (their services being paid for), to make ground 
plans, showing the arrangements of a certain given 
number of rooms, of a given size, in a given length of 
building. The ground-plan sent in by Mr. M‘Curdy 
was considered the nearest to what they required, and 
they finally adopted a modification of it, made by 
themselves, and then to make a proposal to 
Sir Thomas Deane, that he should design, jointly with 
Mr. M‘Curdy, the elevations and the whole of the super- 
structure. That proposition was respectfully but at 
once declined on our part, and an intimation made, 
that if the designing of the superstructure were con- 
fided to us, and the superintendence of the execution 
of our designs were given to Mr. M‘Curdy, such an 
arrangement would be acceptable to us ; and on this 
understanding, as is distinctly expressed in the reso- 
lution of the Board, we were “employed to design the 
building,” taking as a basis the modified ground-plan 
mentioned above. The elevations, seetions, and deco- 
rations, external and internal (to which Mr. M‘Curdy 
admits he has no elaim) include everything in a build- 
ing that is properly called architecture. It is clear 
that, on the same ground-plan (7. ¢. arrangement) may 
be erected the worst possible architecture as well as the 
best. We know very well that the ground-plan has 
an inflnence on the general form of the superstructure, 
and, therefore, the first thing we did on receiving the 
instructions of the Board was to obtain their consent to 
an alteration of the ground plan, from a form some- 
what resembling a Greek cross to a simple parallelo- 
gram, the general design of the building as now in 
course of erection having been originally preconceived 
by us in that form. 

The ground plan and plan of the upper story, upon 
which alone there could be any difference of opinion, 
were by authority directed to have written on them, 
“ designed (on the basis of Mr. M‘Curdy’s ground plan, 
as modified by the Board) dy Sir Thomas Deane, Son, 
and Woodward. J. M‘Curdy, superintending archi- 
tect.”” 

In our former communication to you we could not 

Mr. M‘Curdy’s name in a position that would 
perfectly acceptable to him ; therefore we confined 
ourselves to a description of the building. 
Tuos. Deane, Kat. Son, and WoopwarD. 
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BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
ART. 

Tue introductory lecture by Mr. W. Williams, the 
newly-appointed master of the School of Practical Art 
of the Birmingham and Midland Institute, was de- 
livered on Thursday in last week in the theatre of the 
association, in Cannon-street. The subject was, “The 
importance of Scientific Knowledge to the Working 
Man.” While objecting to the once common phrase 
that “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” the 
lecturer remarked that it is ignorance that is now seen 
to be adangerous thing. Scientific knowledge is be- 
coming a stern necessity to the working man, 
especially to those engaged in manufacturing industry. 
The future prosperity of Birmingham must mainly 
depend on its being first in the field to turn to account 
the new powers which the discoveries of the philosopher 
places in the hands of the intelligent and skilful manu- 
facturer. For example, a new metal has recently 
been discovered, or more properly speaking it has been 
rendered accessible in large quantities ; he meant the 
metal aluminium. It is said that it possesses pro- 
perties which render it highly valuable for various 
manufacturing purposes. So says the chemist: but 
ihe mere chemist is scarcely able to decide that ques- 
tion, neither can the mere mechanic. The one can 


tell whether it is easy to work or intractable ; the | 


other what are its relations to the atmosphere, to 


acids, what alloys it may form, &. The mechanic | 
who knows something of chemistry can soon decide | dead. 


the whole question, and, if it is of value, turn it to | 


account, to the benefit of himself, his fellow-towns- | 
men, and the whole community. 

In allusion to the sort of education heretofore 
given to the young in schools, and to the fact that | 
the most useful part of early education (beyond read- | 
ing, writing, and arithmetic) was obtained not by the 
aid, but in spite of, the schoolmaster, the lecturer | 
remarked, that this led him at once to the radical | 


! 


basis of the chief defects of the great majority of our | 


presents an ornamental front, and includes the follow- 
ing compartments :—On the basement a corridor 78 
feet in length, with rooms on each side, for classes, 
&e.; conversazione-room, 33 feet by 25 ; news-room, 
33 feet by 18 ; music-hall, 82 feet by 45, with recess 
for the organ. This music-hall is well lighted by five 
windows. The walls are ornamented with pilasters 
with bold cornice at the spring of the ceiling. The 
height of the ceiling from the floor is 32 feet. The 
hall is well ventilated and lighted at night by a gas 
chandelier. At the east end there is an organ, and 
orchestra for musicians. The museum-room is 70 
feet by 32, with an open roof and glazed lantern, also 
with large galleries all round. The upper flocr in- 
cludes a subscription library-room 50 feet in length, 
with two adjoining reading-rooms. ‘There is another 
large room on the upper floor called the Stanley 
Library-room and Reading-room, with separate stair- 
| case and entrance. 

| The central tower or main portion of the work- 
/house, an old building dating from about the four- 
‘teenth century, and originally a chapel, suddenly fell 
| into a mass of ruins on Sunday last, while, most fortu- 
/ nately, those who usually inhabited it were elsewhere, 
ithe young girls at church and the boys outside, so 
that very few were injured, but amongst these one old 
man was killed, and the clockmaker, together with 
the governor of the house, were buried in the ruins, 
the latter little injured, but the former, it was found, 
The building had given repeated warnings of 
insecurity both by audible and visible cracks and 
by the stopping of the clock, and some investigation 





| 
| 


| ad even been made, but a builder is said to have re- 


ported that there was no danger. There were about 
160 inmates. An inquest jury have exculpated the 
authorities from blame. 





THE HAMPSTEAD WATER COMPANY. 
OBSERVING your observations on the particular 


educational institutions. They are regarded as places | necessity at the present time of a daily or constant 
for producing scholars, not for developing useful men | supply of good water to all parts of London, I take 
and women. But when we speak of a great scholar, | the liberty of informing you that the Hampstead 
we do not mean a man who knows more than other | Water Company, which supplies Kentish aud Cam- 
people about soap and candles, or iron, timber, cotton, | den-towns, the lower part of Hampstead, the Hamp- 
metals, sugar, air, and water, yet the scholar will at | Stead-road, and the adjoining neighbourhood, has not 


once admit that these are of more importance to us | improved the mode of supplying these districts. The 


F | 
than the siege of Troy or the labours of Hercules. | 


He meaut no disrespect to scholarship ; but it ought | 
not to be made the leading object of general | 
cation. 


The lecture concluded with some details as to the limited quantity sent in is, that the tenants of respect- 
able houses are without water before Tuesday, and if | 


mode of instruction to be adopted in the School 
of Art. 





LYNN. 

Two events of very different complexion have just 
occurred at Lynn,—one the inauguration of the 
Athenseum, and the other the sudden fall of the work- 
house. ar eine 

The Athenaenm was inaugurated on the 16th inst. 

in the hall of the new building, in presence of various 
public bodies, including the Mayor and Corporation. 
Lord Stanley also was present, and in course of his 
address compared the progress of this country with 
that of others in regard to facilities of access to books. 
Nearly every great town in this country, he remarked, 
either has now, or is about to establish, a free library. 
The number of mechanics’ institutions was last year 
800, and they are now increasing. As far as they go, 
they are useful ; and in the north of England they are 
spreading and extending in all directions. Looking at 
the present, and comparing it with the past here, we 
have some cause for satisfaction, but when we change 
the point of view, and compare the present state of 
things in England, not with the past, but with other 
countries, I am afraid that the cause of satisfaction 
will vanish altogether. I was looking the other day 
over a statistical table, showing the educational means 
prevailing in various countries. We are in this 
respect behind other nations in Europe. Taking the 
number of books available to the public in free or 
public libraries, I found in Austria, in Prussia, in 
France, in Belgium, and several German States, and 
even where one would hardly expect, in Tuscany, the 
number of books is far greater than it is here. 
Taking, as an example, large public libraries contain- 
ing 10,000 volumes, in France there are four millions 
of volumes deposited, in Austria and Prussia two and 
a half millions, in England less than two millions ; 
aud if we extend the comparison to smaller collections, 
we shall find the disproportion is even greater. 


The new Atheneum building is situated in the 
centre of the town, on Baxter’s Plain. Messrs. 
Cruso and Maberly, of Lynn, were the architects, and 
Messrs. J. and W. Purdy, of Lynn, the contractors, 
who tendered to erect it for 4,150, being the lowest 
of six tenders. The contract was a losing one, accord- 
ing to the Norfolk Chronicle, which states, however 
that the work has been well executed. The building 


water is sent into the cisterns three days a week only, 
viz. on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays; no 
supply from the morning ef Saturday till mid-day on 
Tuesday being given ; the consequence of this and the 


the respectable houses feel the evil, how much more 
so must the poorer classes be inconvenienced ? 


pointed to investigate the water supply to the metro- 
polis in 1852, to give a daily supply, except on Sun- 
day; this has been complied with by all but the 
Hampstead Company ; the New River Company now 
give it on the Sunday likewise. 

The Hampstead company have no excuse to offer 


water which is supplied to the tenants is obtained 
from the New River Company, which company will 
willingly furnish any quantity required. 
A RaTEPAYER TO THE HAMPSTEAD WATER 
COMPANY, 





OLD-STREET EXTENSION AND NEW 
OXFORD-STREET JUNCTION. 
Tue great desirability of a better communication 


paid for by the public: how to get from the western 
district to the Eastern Counties Railway, Hackney, 
Dalston, Homerton, and other large neighbourhoods, 
without traversing the crowded city and adding one- 
third to the distance and time occupied in transit, is 
a problem difficult to solve and a matter worthy of 
some consideration. 

Whilst lines of streets, greatly inferior in preten- 
sion and in usefulness, have been carried at great 
expense and difficulty, it is not a little singular that 
this line, so much needed, and, in fact, imperatively 
demanded, has been suffered to remain in abeyance, 
for the facilities of its execution are probably greater 
than could be found in any other line. 

Old-street abruptly ends and is terminated by a 
screen-wall of the Charter-house grounds: thence to 
St. John-street, is unoccupied ground, available for 
building purposes: crossing St. John-street, a very 
poor neighbourhood, and St. John’s-square is reached, 
forming the requisite opening: passing a very small 
distance thence and Farringdon-street is reached : 
this would have to be crossed by a viaduct, so as to 
preserve the high level throughout ; thence to Reid’s 
brewery, King’s-road, Theobald’s-road, and Blooms- 
bury-square. These last, with comparatively small 


except that of £.s. d. for the greater part of the | 


[Ave. 26, 1854. 


line a direct one, and in this respect superior to many 
new lines of street which cannot claim directness, but 
are a poor sort of compromise between the old and 
new—a course of proceeding greatly to be deprecated, 
and perpetuating an evil which becomes every day 
more apparent. R. L. S. 





METROPOLITAN SEWERS COMMISSION, 
CHOLERA—PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES, 

AT a general mecting of commissioners, held on 
17th inst. the secretary reported that the amount in 
the hands of the treasurer, on 17th inst. was 
31,5327. 15s. 6d. and after payment of certain 
charges, the available balance would be 31,1177. 
13s. 4d. The amount of the deposit account was 
100,0007. 

The Chairman, after a short consultation with his 
colleagues, then entered into a long statement, for the 
purpose, chiefly, of showing that, under present cir- 
cumstances, it would be difficult for the commission 
to take any special or local measures palliative of 
cholera other than those in course of progress, as a 
| staff of 100 persons would be required, and there were 


peer ee 
| difficulties in the way as to the enforcement of powers 


| given to the commission, and various other public 
| bodies, by the Removal of Nuisances Act ; whereas, 
on the other hand, such local authorities as vestries 
and poor-law guardians, who also had power under 
| that Act, and more particularly by order of the Privy 
Council, while pestilence is raging, were so situated 
as to have practically much more in their power, and 
such bodies ought to exert their power and influence 
in the removal of nuisances, which they could in 
many instances do at the public charge, where owners 
or occupiers were too poor to do so themselves, while 
the commission were compelled to proceed against al} 
such persons, without regard to their disability to 
pay. There were forty boards of guardians within 
the metropolitan districts, who might with peculiar 
advantage undertake the removal of nuisances, for 
| the cost of which they could in many cases charge the 
| poor-rates. 

In course of his remarks, the chairman stated that, 
| after the commission had obtained power last session, 
to borrow 200,000/. some difficulty arose, and a good 
deal of negociation took place with the government. 
The result was that the commissioners did not find 








| themselves in a position to expend this money in ac- 


| cordance with their own wish, on what might pro- 


perly be termed the main drainage works — the 
Hackney-brook sewer and the southern drainage ; 
and that when they were enabled to come to a deci- 
sion as to how they should appropriate the money, 
they determined to reconstruct the Counter’s Creek 


All the metropolitan water companies were pledged poet and also entered into a contract for 28,000/. 


to the committee of the House of Commons, ap- | 


for the drainage of the Ravensbourne and Greenwich 
districts. They further entered into contracts for the 
| reconstruction of a portion of the great Ranelagh 
| sewer, and executed several large works in the Ham- 
;mersmith and Fulham districts. These were some 
| of the larger lines to which this 200,000/. was appro- 
priated, but they had ordered works to a great extent 
| also at Lambeth, Rotherhithe, St. Mary’s, Newington, 
and elsewhere. They had also obtained from Par- 
‘liament power to raise 300,000/. more, and it would 
| be for the consideration of the new commission, 
which is expected shortly to issue, how that money 
should be appropriated. They had given a decided 
opinion that it should be appropriated to a portion of 
the Hackney-brook sewer, which would relieve Stoke 
Newington; and next, to a portion of the great 
southern drainage, which would relieve Camberwell, 
Rotherthithe, Bermondsey, and Lambeth, A much 


quired these 
west and north-east has long been felt, recognised, and ' ae tam saath Do. semper 3° See See 


works. The public must not suppose that they would 
arrest the cholera at present; but if London should 
be visited with the same disease next year, their effect 
would be beneficially felt. 

Lieut. Colonel Dawson suggested the issue of 
circular to the boards of guardians; and, after a few 
words, the motion was agreed to. 





New Frvx ror Metats anp Gass. — Mr. B. 
L. Phillips, of 15, Cobourg-place, Upper Kennington, 
London, has introduced a new flux in the manufac- 
ture of iron and other metals, as well as of glass. The 
agent is applied in a liquid form to melted metals, in 
the furnace or cupola, and has the effect, it is said, of 
increasing their strength by the expulsion of impu- 
rities, and consequently rendering them more close 
and solid in texture than is attainable by the ordinary 
methods employed. Several engineering firms are 
said to have declared that the use of this flux greatly 
augments the strength of iron. The tests employed 
were those of deflexion and fracture by active means, 
in both of which the extra resistance was said to be 
much greater than on the same iron cast without the 
use of the new flux. A great improvement in glass, 








in its crystalline and cohesive properties, is also said 


alterations, would, in point of fact, constitute the new | to result from the use of the same material. 
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Tue Trmper TRADE or Amenrica.—The spirit 
of traffic seems to have seized upon the whole world, 
and notwithstanding the great number and size of 
ships, the fastness of their sailing, aud the shortening 
of the distances, we are far from being supplied’ with 
vessels, and much further than when the trade to the 
Pacific first opened. We formerly had shipyards at 
the mouths of the river, that the materials might be 
floated down the streams; but the ship-timber forests 
have long since disappeared. Then the railways 
made the woods of the interior accessible; and by 
them now are most of our shipyards supplied. Trees 
that are worthless in the interior of New Hampshire 
and Vermont have gone up in value ; and even to the 
wilderness of Canada the landholder, in estimating 
his lands, will mark all the trees, and perfectly well 
knows their worth for spars or ship-building. The 
hunting up of knees and keel pieces away back upon 
the hills a hundred miles is what the last generation 
of carpenters never thought of. Lately, more than 
heretofore, the carpenters have looked south for ma- 
terials, to the immense pine and oak fields from Vir- 
ginia to Florida. Some of our carpenters have 
recently been south, and, we understand, made exten- 
sive purchases of lands.— Newbury Port Herald. 

TELEGRAPHIC ProGREss.—Nimble female fingers, 
we are pleased to hear, were busily engaged, at the 
closing of Parliament, in transmitting her Majesty’s 
speech by electric telegraph to the provinces and the 
continent from the old company’s central station. 
The lady-clerks, it appears, are no less excellent as 
telegraphers in Mercury’s service than in Cupid’s. 
The girls are superintended by a matron telegrapher. 
Some of them, it is said, transmitted the speech at 
the rate of thirty-five words a minute, and sent the 
whole to the continent (vd the Hague) in twenty 
minutes. The Electric Telegraph Company merit the 
best thanks of the public for thus setting the example 
ef affording a wider scope than heretofore to female 
employment. If the “spirited young men” who 
stand behind our national shop-counters would but 
occupy a like position, instead, behind our Eastern 
entrenchments, the “girls they left behind them ” 
would be very willing, we dare say, to “ mind the 
shop” in their absence, and so enjoy another oppor- 
tunity of earning an honest and fitting livelihood for 
themselves,—of a somewhat less irksome and laborious 
kind than shirt-stitching, even though aided as it now 
is by machinery. The art of telegraphing has the 
additional advantage of exercising the mental facul- 
ties as well as the fingers, but unfortunately the 
number of females to whom this branch of business 
will open up a new field of employment cannot be 
very great, even at the utmost. The great point is to 
destroy the opinion that a lady who earns her own 


judging how much of the following announcement, by 
the Gateshead Observer, may be fact, and how much 
“banter,” as they call it in the North. Perhaps, 
like Solomon in his celebrated judgment, they may 
feel inclined to “ split the difference” :—“ The Royal 
Commission on the Tyne; — We have been favoured 
with an early copy—a very early copy—of the report 
of the coming Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
Conservancy of the Tyne. The commissioners, ap- 
pointed at the instigation of Shields, report, 2 /a 
Solomon, in favour of cutting the river in two! 
They are not agreed, however, as to the line of 
bisection. One of them would build a wall right 
across, somewhere about Howdon; and the Shields 
people seem to be of this commissioner’s opinion. 
Another, however, thinks it would be fairer to build 
the wall in midstream, from the bar to Blaydon, thus 
giving each party a parallel half of the navigation ; 
while the third, copying the cross tailor who, to spite 
his wife, deposited himself in bed diagonally, inclines 
to this mode of dividing the river ; but South Shields 
and Tynemouth cannot agree (and no wonder!) upon 
the side of the harbour from which the wall should 
commence |” 

CHANDELIERS FoR St. GeorGe’s Haun, Liver- 


tured by Messrs. Messenger and Son, of Birmingham, 
for the principal room of St. George’s Hall. Each 
chandelier weighs about a ton, and, in the design for 


Grecian style of the interior decorations of the build- 


tions, such as that of the Liver. 

Wuart ts a House ?—Will you have the kindness 
to let me know the definition of a house? I presume 
a house is not a house if it has no doors, windows, 


whether a house is a house which has neither closet, 
latrine, or other convenience of a like kind. I am in- 


politan Buildings Act has some clause which makes it 


plied, and as an instance of such neglect I refer you 
to Blakeney’s-buildings, Parsley’s court, &c. &e. oppo- 
site the Peacock at Islington—W. H. B. 

Norwich Scuoo. oF Desicn.—This school will 
be reopened at Michaelmas, and it is to be hoped that 
it will be conducted on a more satisfactory and peace- 
able system than heretofore. Mr. Claude L. Nursey, 
of the Belfast School of Art, has been appointed 
master in the room of Mr. Heaviside, whose differ- 
ences with the local committee led to his retirement. 

New BorinG-MACHINE.—At the Birmingham 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Mr. Samuel H. 
Blackwell, of Dudley, lately described “ Kind’s im- 
| proved apparatus for boring.” It is said to be in 





TYNEMOUTH.—We leave to our readers the task of 


poot.—Ten chandeliers in brass are being manufac- | 


them, some regard, it is said, has been had to the! 


ing, though intervolved with emblematic representa- | 


or chimneys ; but what I especially want to know is, | 


duced to ask you this question, as I presume the Metro- | 


imperative that such accommodation should be sup- | 











Granp Trunk or Canapa Ratway.—The first 
meeting of shareholders in this company was held on 
27th July, at Quebec, the Hon. J. Ross, president, im 
the chair, when Sir C. Roney, the managing director, 
read the report, which was adopted, and from which it 
appears that the amalgamation of companies was 
completed in July, 1853, and the organisation of the 
company in the traffic department effected, under the 
control of Mr. S. P. Bidder, its general manager, 
| The principle of the London Clearing-house had been 
| adopted. Arrangements have been made for proceed- 
| ing with the works so that the line shall be opened 

from Montreal to Prescott and between Toronto and 
Stratford (210 miles) next autumn, and the other 
| sections (total length, 867 miles) in October, 1856. 
The works postponed comprehend 245 miles, and an 
| outlay of 2,000,000/. The capital account showed to 
| 30th June that 1,860,265/. had been expended— 
| 237,793/. for works, stock, &c. between Montreal 
| and Portland ; 589,425/. for ditto between Montreal 
}and Toronto; 363,397/. between Toronto and St. 
| Mary’s; 537,350/. between Quebee and Richmond ; 
| 63,1722. east of Quebec ; and 57,020/. for Victoria- 
| bridge. In June last, 13,821 men and 1,856 horses 
were employed on the works. 
| BeprorDsHIRE ARCH OLOGICAL AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL Society.—A council meeting of this society 
was held on Tuesday in last week, Dr. Paris Dick in 
the chair, when some new members were elected and 
presentations of books and antiquities announced. 
The old Manor House at Wood End, Cople, formerly 
the seat of the Luke family, in a secret apartment 
of which it is supposed that Butler wrote his 
“ Hudibras,” being shortly to be demolished, it was 
resolved that a party be formed to visit it, and one or 
two of the neighbouring churches, on the 21st 
instant. 

New Lonpon Cuurcnes.—Several new churches 
are about being commenced in the metropolitan 
districts. In Paddington three new churches are to 
be at once commenced, the Bishop of London having 
subscribed 1,000/. towards that object. In Coventry- 

| street, Haymarket, between Rupert-street and Princes- 
| street, a church is to be erected, her Majesty the 
| Queen having subscribed 500/.; the Bishop of Lon- 
| don, 1,000/.; Viscount Sydney, 25/.; and Mr. W. T. 
Egerton, M.P. 25/. for that purpose. Three churches 
| are to be erected in Clerkenwell, an influential com- 
| mittee, of which Lord Shaftesbury is at the head, 
| having been formed for the purpose of raising the 
jmecessary funds. In the parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, a large church is to be erected at the sole 
expense of Mr. J. Gellibrand Hubbard, a site having 
been given by Lord Leigh. At Limehouse a church 
jis to be built at the sole expense of Mr. William 
| Cotton. ‘“‘A Merchant,” whose name has not trans- 
| pired, has volunteered to build and endow a church 





} 


subsistence by an honourable occupation loses position. | successful use in the coal mines of Belgium and salt |" any part of London the bishop of the diocese may 


| 
‘St. Martry’s, BrruincHam.—Remarns Disco- | works in France. The bore hole is made larger than 
VERED.—Behind the brick casing of the tower, two usual—about 10 or 12 inches diameter; but a centre 
arched recesses were discovered in the north wall | core is left solid, of about two-thirds the diameter of 
close to the basement, and which Mr. Hardwick | the bore hole; and this solid portion is brought up by 


anticipated would be found to contain the remains of the boring tool, in cylindrical pieces about a foot in 


the founder or of special benefactors of the church. | length. These show the formation of the strata bored | 
Search was accordingly made, and four skeletons through, and afford the means of measuring the | 
were found in tombs cut in the foundation of the | angle of dip of the strata, and also the direction | 


tower, each about 2 feet deep and 16 inches wide.;of the dip, thus preventing useless outlay in 


The recesses, according to the local Jowrnal, are to be | sinking pits. A considerable economy is said to be | 


restored with the utmost decoration which the period | effected in the cost and time of boring, by an improve- 
will allow. Messrs. Branson and Gwyther are push- | ment in construction, by which the rods are prevented 
ing on the work with vigour. The masonry is about | from falling with the heavy chisel, so that a light 
visible above the boarding which encloses the church- | wood rod can be employed instead of the heavy iron 
yard, and it is anticipated that by the beginning of | rods. 
November, the tower will be completed. The spire}; Rarmmway Marrers.—The Halesworth, Beccles, 
still depends on the state of the restoration fund. | and Haddiscoe Railway, which forms a junction with 
The interior of the church has undergone a much- | the Norfolk line at Haddiscoe, is so far completed, 
needed renovation and cleansing. By alteration of | that it is expected to be opened for traffic in the 
pews, about a hundred sittings have been added to | course of September. Stations have been erected at 
the accommodation, all to be free. | Beccles and Halesworth. The branch railway to 
Narrow Escare or Mr. Peto.—The Norfolk | Bishop Auckland from Durham is progressing. A 
News states that at the recent ceremony of laying | stone bridge, erected across the old Newcastle road at 
the foundation-stone of a new Baptist chapel, Mr. | the head of Framwell-gate, has recently been com- 
Peto, M.P. had a narrow escape. He had just depo- | pleted. A larger one, of ten arches, crosses the new 
sited a bottle containing historical reminiscences of | north road a little to the south-east of the county 
the church in the appointed recess, and the workmen hospital. The bases of the columns rest upon 
were lowering the stone (a huge mass of granite) wooden piles, 40 feet in length. The works on the 
when the rope from which the pulley block was sus- | Darlington and Barnard Castle Railway have com- 
pended gave way, and the mass fell with a heavy | menced——The half-yearly report of the London 
crash, splashing up the mortar in every direction. and North-Western Company states the working 
Much consternation was occasioned, but the pastor | plant ofthe line to consist of 679 locomotive engines, 











soon allayed the excitement by announcing that no 677 tenders, 1 state-carriage, 600 first-class mails | 


injury had been sustained by any one. and composite carriages, 571 second-class, and 409 

WIDE AGAIN.— Please insert the enclosed ten- | third-class carriages, 26 travelling post-offices and 
ders delivered for proposed National Schools and tenders, 286 horse-boxes, 253 carriage-trucks, 238 
Residence in carcase only, Sandown, Isle of Wight. guards, parcels, and break-vans, 29 trucks, 10,903 
Mr. Woodman, architect, Brighton :— goods waggons, 232 sheep-vans, 26 trolleys, &c. 





DONE ieee tiene £1,207 0 0 5,150 sheets, and 162 horses. Mr. John Hinde, 
Attrill ..........c00ee ee 1,060 90 0 of Schenectady, N. Y. proposes to protect the surface 
ss. cs nacsvnsapesnne 947 12 0 grading and the embankments of railroads, by simply 
EE i555 vensrvionrs $64 14 6 covering the surface with a coating of coal tar, com- 
See er 692 16 6 bined or not with sand, gravel, &c. 


| point out. In Kensington, Isleworth, Hammersmith, 
| St. Pancras, Shoreditch, Whitechapel, and other 
densely-populated districts, churches are to be built. 
| HEALTH FROM THE PuLpits.—I have read with 
‘mach pleasure your sanitary articles, in which you 
took the lead some years since. Had your various 
suggestions been energetically taken in hand by local 
authorities, a number of those now in dust would 
have been yet living members of society. Pulpits 
'resounded with the judgments of God as a punish- 
ment, instead of which, had they preached a sermon 
once a month, taking the arguments of the Bui/der 
for their texts, and excited their congregations to set 
their own houses in order, and incited them to aid 
| and assist in adopting plans in their parishes to pro- 
| mote your constant appeals, they would have done 
|more service than by a cart-load of such sermons as 
nave been delivered. I hope still you will go on: 
truth requires constant repetition when opposing 
| ignorance, uncleanness, and local interests.—B. H. 


| Masters ano WorkMen.—At the police-court, 
Willenhall, last week, a workman was charged with 
neglecting the work of his employer, a lockmaker. 
The complainant put in a written agreement, and 
stated that he gave the prisoner some shackles to 
forge: he took the materials, but refused to proceed 
with the work. The accused attempted to show that 
he had only contracted to do “ best work,” but there 
was a clause in the agreement specifying that he should 
perform any work connected with the “ branches ” of 
the trade, and the bench decided that he should return 
to his employment, and pay the expenses. 
ANTIQUARIAN Discoveries aT Exeter. — In 
taking down the old school-house or church, the work- 
men have brought to light various ancient relics, one 
of them being a stone coffin which lay underneath the 
west buttress of the building, and 2 or 3 feet beneath 
the surface. Near the south-east corner, and quite 
embedded in the wall, a small stone crucifix was 
found. It comprises the figure of our Saviour on the 
Cross, and two female figures, one on either side, in 
relief. The ground-work is stained scarlet. Mr. 
| John Rawlings, of Heudford, builder, has the crucifix. 
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Surveyors AND NuIsaNce Inspectors: FAver- | 
suamM.—The principle of live and let live does not | 
appear to apply to the profession of the surveyor : | 
there seems to be a determination, on the contrary, | 
to sink that profession altogether into the cesspool of | 
nuisance inspection and the fitting livelihood for that 
useful sanitary office. In short, there is an insanitary, 
or, at any rate, an insane propensity amongst local | 
authorities, such as boards and commissioners, to run | 
a-muck against the poor surveyors, and to hand over | 
their livings, at least, if not their lives, to the nuisance 
inspector, and actually now to the sewer-rate col- 
lector! The Faversham Commissioners of Pave- 
ments having advertised for a surveyor and nuisance | 
inspector, superintendent of paving, draining, and 
watering, clerk of works, and foreman, accountant, and | 
pay-clerk——we are attempting to describe the duties 
of an individual not of a staff—and offering a salary 
of 100/. a year,—shortly after repented of their undue | 
extravagance, and sent a printed circular to the can- 
didates, intimating their “regret”—why then did 
they do it?—that they had revoked—repudiated it 
should have been—the offer of 100/. for the staff- 


| 





ScHoot at CLaycross.—Fifteen years since the 
only dwellings at Claycross were cattle-sheds in the 
midst of pasturage. Now there is a town containing 
between five and six hundred houses, a church, three 
chapels, and a population of more than 3,000. Of 
these about 1,000 are coal-miners, the rapid progress 
of the place being solely attributable to its rich coal 
strata. These miners earn from 24s. to 36s. a 
week, with constant employment, and there is still a 
continual demand for labour. Under such flourishing 
circumstances as these, and by way of celebrating the 
laying of the foundation-stone of a new school, some 
pleasant festivities took place on Tuesday in last week, 
the hosts present being Messrs. Peto and Jackson, 
who, together with Mr. Betts and Sir Joshua Walmsley, 
constitute the Claycross Company, under whose enter- 
prising auspices all this life has been concentrated at 
Claycross. Alarge number of influential gentlemeninte- 
rested in the moral elevation and the physical well-being 
of the industrial population of this coal-mining district, 





took part in the festivities, in course of which all due | 
honour was paid to the memory of one to whose) 
sagacious foresight the present successful prosecution 


officer required, and that upon second thoughts they of the Claycross enterprise was due, namely, the late 
would only give 70/. and also require the stick who | celebrated George Stephenson, himself originally a 
should accept of it, over and above his other multi- | working collier, and the introduction of whose name 
—_ duties, to collect the rates! The x ia ca “a Gea cm gael arcaee'pl ea 
mmissioners may procure some stray and starving | even though he had never anticipated anything con- 
nuisance inspector out of place to accept their liberal | nected with Claycross, inasmuch as being a working 
offer and remunerate himself by walking off with the | collier himself, he ever spoke with regret of the want 
rates and wages, but they ought not to be likely to | of that education, in his own youth, which it was the 
obtain a surveyor. : | benevolent purpose of the Claycross Company, on 
Insurance oF Workmen’s Toors.—No work- | the ostensible occasion of the late festivity, to pro- 
shops are destroyed by fire, without the poor workmen | mote amongst the children of the working colliers at 
losing all their tools, and very frequently the public | Clayeross. 
are solicited for pecuniary aid in replacing the loss.| Zinc as a Coverinc.—If any of your readers 
I would beg to suggest to the large building firms the | have a doubt of the preserving nature of the coating 
policy of insuring their workmen's tools against loss zine derives from being exposed to the action of the 
by fire. I know one joiner’s shop which contains | atmosphere, I can assure them from practical expe- 
more than 100 benches, and nearly 100 chests of | rience that the powerful acid, spirits of salts, zinc 
tools. Value them all round at 50/. each, making a! workers use for soldering, has no action on zinc so 
total of 5.0007. This sum might be insured for an | exposed; in fact, the zinc has to be scraped quite 
annual payment of about 8/. or about 1s. 8d. for each | clean before the salts will act—H. D. 
chest ; and I am sure the majority of workmen would| Linco~n ARcuiTectURAL Socirty.—This society 
yor : . meat 
hail = an en re their re as : will _ me oy ay aa aw “a East a 
great boon ; and the evil effects inseparably connected | some time in the month o P r next. e 
with eleemosynary aid would be avoided.—E. M. | society’s operations extend to the archdeaconry of 
A Question ror SoLvtion.—For the amuse-| Northampton, the county of York, the diocese of 
ment of your scientific readers, I beg leave to propose | Lincoln, and the Architectural and Archeological 
the following question : Suppose the pitch of a roof Society in the county of Bedford. 
to be at an angle of 45 degrees, and the position of| THE British ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION are 
the depth of the purlin at night angles to the plane of holding their meeting at Chepstow, and are passing 
the pitch, the purlin to be 6 inches deep ;—required, | over the ground we have already indicated. 
the length of a line that would coincide a right-angled| Damp or Limestone WALLS, HOW CAUSED.—Are 
intersection with the hip rafter or valley piece, other-| they damp? It is worth inquiry whether the appear- 
wise called the down level.—F. P. ance of damp does not arise from the compactness, 
VaLvue or Lanp 1n Sourn Devon.—A fortnight | the close grain of the stone which cannot imbibe. 
ago, an estate of 132a. lr. 21p. of arable, meadow, | When the atmosphere is charged nape Bogert and 
orchard, aud pasture land, in the parish of Stoke the temperature rises, the vapour which comes in 
Fleming, mth ps by auction for. 6.1002. about | contact vith colder surfaces S speedily condensed, 
thirty-eight years’ purchase upon present rental. _and has the appearance of exuding from walls which 
Merais.—Mr. W. Newton (for a correspondent), really reject it, whilst a more porous material rapidly 
has patented the coating cast-iron permanently with takes it in. Observe the difference of a wall oil- 
copper, by depositing the copper by galvanic action, | — and oa rg ox ahh : bags i? 
from a solution prepared by first taking a saturated ,™ay be seen covered with pre o Bece- 
solution of sulphate of copper in water and precipi- | when the latter has no ieee of them. So with 
tating with carbonate of potash, and then re-disselving | # china plate and unglazed pan held over steam. The 
in cyanide cf potassium, whether the copper be de- | supposition that limestone gear itself damp cost me 
posited directly on the surface of the cast-iron or on , both trouble and cash.—D.V. in Gardeners preset 
zine previously deposited thereon, The second part; Decorations IN France. — Art-ecclesiastical | 
of this invention consists of coating cast-iron with | seems to be as busy in France just now as art-indus- 
brass, by first coating with copper, or zinc, or both, trial. The chain of chapels surrounding the ample 
and then depositing the brass thereon, by galvanic church of St. Eustache in Paris is in process of deeo- 
— ae a — — ty — 7 a | ration a gilding aa en ee designed 
ution of copper employed in the first part o _ according to due precedent in the style o Renais- 
invention, a solution of zine prepared in substantially sauce. Great care and cost have been — on 
the same manner. The iron articles thus coated, the work, but not a wise or true taste in choice of 
may be subsequently coated with gold or silver. ' colour,—since the avoidance of pure and bright tints 
Mr, Harris, of Pottsville, Pa. (U.S.), has patented | is attended, not by the effect of sober richness, which 
some improvements in rolling railroad iron, which it may be presumed was tried for, but by that air of 
are thus described :—“‘ Instead of the one set of rolls faded finery which is neither gay uor grave. Nothing 
containing _the nine grooves, by the new process more dismal can be well fancied than the aspect of 
there are niue separate pairs of rolls, each having but | these chapels must become when such freshness of 








one groove—arranged in one continuous line, with | 
close ducts or boxes between ; so that the ‘ pile’ (the. 
hot ball of metal), is fed in at one end, and comes 
out at the other a railroad bar !” From the specifi- 
cations of the processes patented by Mr. M. Stirling, 
and Mr. Talbot for the improvement of iron manu-_ 





novelty as they possess has passed away. Let us 
hope that time and pains will be more judiciously 
bestowed elsewhere. The movement goes on through- 
out France. Last year, a tourist glancing at Brittany, 
had occasion to notice certain works at Rennes, and 
the new church by M. Lassus at Nantes. This 


facture, it appears that into the moulds, or chills, ' summer a note from the same hand, dated Strasburg, 
into which molten iron is ran, a mixture of any of apprises us that “a careful restoration and completion 
the purer oxides of iron, combined with combustible of the painted glass in the minster is in progress. 
matter, is introduced. Chemical action ensues, and Many of the gorgeous old windows have been cleaned 


the mature of the pig-iron is changed, so that, when | and eked out with new matter. Some fine specimens, 


afterwards subjected to the process of puddling, it is | 
made ready converted into malleable iron; the | 


quality of which is improved, and may be changed, | made, I believe, at Metz, may be pronounced equal to 
by the addition of other oxides, salts, &. The com- | the Bavarian contributions to the cathedral at Cologne, 


bustible matters employed by the patentees vary ac- 
cording to locality, including ligneous matter, turf, 
resinous, oily, and fatty matters. 


purchased from a Protestant church, have been placed 
in one of the side aisles; and an entire new window, 


| by Herren Hess and Ainmiiller. The vault of the 
central lantern or cupola and four large corner spaces 








are about to be painted in fresco.” —Atheneum. 


[Ava. 26, 1854. 

How SHors ARE BUILT.—In the outskirts of 
the town a row of houses is built with gardens be- 
fore and gardens behind. In process of time the 
houses find themselves in town, and are no longer 
desirable residences for people of any income. They 
abandon them, and people with livings to get take 
their place. The first process is, that a front garden 
is covered with a shop, shutting out the prospects of 
the neighbours on either hand. The front of the shop 
is all glass, to get as much light as possible. Another 
and another succeeds. After atime a house is built 
over the shop, and whether by Building Act or want 
of perception, the house is built of heavy brick and 
mortar, as the original house was, and contrivances 
are resorted to for supporting the wall by masked 
supports of wood or iron posts, and the house gets to 
wear the appearance of a brick wall supported on a 
glass basement. So in streets of private houses 
changing into houses of business, the practice is to 
knock out the pier between the two lower windows, 
and carry the brick wall on a brest-summer of timber, 
Then, show space being still needed, the side piers are 
knocked away, and two strong posts applied. Thena 
large fascia board is applied over the brest-summer. 
After a while this is carried higher, and the window 
is carried out over the area; and then it is made to 
mask a portion of the wall, showing a lofty shop out- 
side and a very low one inside. And, strange to say, 
when the building is decrepid and pulled down the 
new one is built in imitation of the original expedient, 
like the patchwork on the Chinaman’s new coat.— 
Journal of Society of Arts. 

Lasovurers’ Corracres.—The Bath and West of 
England Agricultural Society have awarded the pre- 
mium for the best plans and specifications of la- 
bourers’ cottages to Mr. Leversedge, of Taunton. 

Destruction or Hovses sy Firr.—At the 
village of Moretonhampstead, near Exeter, on Thurs- 
day week, twenty-one houses were burnt, ten in one 
street and eleven in another. 
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For New Schools at Hoxton. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. Wells :— 





Turner and Sons ..........+.........-£2,548 0 0 
Rowland and Evans... .. 2,489 0 0 
pO ROTEL 2,485 0 0 
I nas svadpetidecismacesenscestnaseeocs 2,398 0 0 
sae Rear eusbuatinneeeeeae cists 2,395 0 0 
mith (Ramsgate) «0... 2,354 10 0 
Hopkins and Co. ......0...sccesessees 2,350 0 0 
ay ~ spimavenbbkepbabemadieveadieiibasbekas 2,336 0 0 
OE UID cs clk cies dionZececb us 2,240 0 0 
RIED sce vcxisesniipmitiiptiandpeciaecsinen 2,233 0 0 
SUNNIED - cninsliscensonuein sanqisimannabesiie 2,160 0 0 
RD LOUD. ccarisiarsesvetrovsewes 2,157 10 0 
NEI cacenscvnctriececwwietictecsseces 2,073 0 0 
Clover and Oo, ....0:-ceseceecce-sceee 1,987 0 0 
Wilson (Pimlico) ..............0....08 1,954 0 0 
Newbey (accepted) 0.0... 1,850 0 0 


For a New Congregational Church at Dulwich. Messrs. 
Habershon, Architects. Quantities supplied :— 





Piper £2,249 0 0 
: 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
00 
00 
0 0 
48 0 0 
Clever and Co. ...... ¢ 0 0 
II nis icroavdistlpyiguidcenas -. 1,888 0 0 
Constable (accepted) ............... 1,670 0 0 
For a Model Lodging-House in St. James's, Messrs. 
Habershon, Architects :— 
Eee fs ee 
PDERD ONE OO. 20 censttinsececcviccuees 1,760 0 0 
SNNIEN 3a. ns ancescnareensonaabenlibasessuhes 1,620 0 0 
Rowland and Co. .............:0000008 1,567 0 0 
OIE asasiteicte stile wetintiiele ceases 1, 00 
EE eo Fe ee 
SEEN xespcenuicdurehhiapieoustasekutesons 1,494 10 0 
a er 1,393 0 0 
Clover and Co, .icestsssivens-cnsenee 1, 00 
TORE, wis verwinntsrmennne w véenenee 1,250 0 0 
ee oat Aaaaeeesas 1,175 0 0 
B. and C, Hayne (accepted)...... 1,140 0 0 
For a Congregational Chapel in Poplar :— 
Humphrey 0 
Hocken ..... 0 
Durtosa............ 0 
Wood and Son 0 
Walborton ............... 0 
Colemans (Brothers) 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

“Constant Reader,” ‘“ Ants” (remedies have been cuggested in 
our pages), ‘* SirT. D.* “J.P.” C.D.” “BH.” “A. W. W.” 
(the right orthography is templet—the etymology is unknown),” 
“A.8.” GB.” G, G. 8.” “* D, and Co.”* B. W.” ** F. B.” (these 
places have been commentei on by us again and again. See 
** London Shadows”), ‘‘ J. L.” (the lists pubiished are seldom to 
be depended on), “J.B.” “CRC” “NM” “J.5.C” 
“B and L.” “E.L.C.” “E.B.L.” (send us particulars), 
“Mr BH.” “W. W.” “W. i. G* “The Hermit,” “W. A.” 
“J.T.” * Ex-official,” * W. H. T.” (par. was im type). 

“ Books and Addreases.°—W e have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” ali 
other communications should be addressed to the Eprror, and not 
to the Publisher. 




















